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A GROUP OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





; over its native Florence, she inherited the impe- 
rious character and violent temper of her ances- 
$ tors, without the strength of will which enabled 
Lorenzo and Catharine to overcome those 
3 defects. 
Yet, after all, it is rather the foibles than the 
} great gifts of historical personages which bring 
‘ them close to us ordinary mortals, and enable us 
to feel that they were once mere human beings 
‘like ourselves. One cannot but smile to think 
‘ how for eleven long years Marie tormented her 
> kind-hearted husband to permit her to be 
’ crowned—and he, full of cares, busy with inter- 
MARIE DE MEDICIS, 1620. ‘ nal dissensions and outside wars, trying to coax 
‘her into patience, and always ending his 
T" old castle of Blois, stands near the entreaties with the commonplace though truth- 
banks of the Loire, below the town of; ful plea that his lack of means put the expense 
Orleans. Architecturally, it is less note- { out of the question. 
worthy than certain others of the historic; But she conquered at last, and, in 1610, just 
chateaux of France, but so many of those roman- ;} as he was on the eve of departure for a war 
tic incidents which make the poetry of history ; against Austria, he consented to her wish, 
are connected with it that a visit there is always; deferring his journey on that account. Two 
full of interest to the traveler. days after her coronation, Marie was to make a 
In one of the flanking wings, the guide points ; triumphal entry into Paris; but, before that 
out a window nearly fifty feet above the ground, } morning’s sun rose, the king had been assassin- 
through which a woman who had been queen ; ated. So Marie became regent and guardian of 
of France made her escape from those walls her son, Louis XIII, then a boy of only nine 
that her son had appointed as her place of; years. 
retreat—a graceful euphemism which did wel, The story of her reign is one of misman- 
hide from Marie de Medicis the fact of its being; agement and errors; she showed mental 
her prison. 
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strength only by the energy which she put into 
Perhaps in the whole list of those crowned her weaknesses. Bigoted, violent, completely 
and uncrowned queens with whose lives so much } under the domination of two Florentine advent- 
of romance is linked, and which, in spite of } urers, the Concinis, she speedily made for herself 
royal greatness or the sovereignty gained by } numerous enemies and completely alienated the 
beauty and talent, proved usually so sad, there ; affection of her son, who was scarcely more 
is not one whose career more dismally exemplifies } capable than she of comprehending either 
the emptiness of human grandeur than hers } reason or justice. 
whose portrait heads this page. _ He was only sixteen when the influence of 
It was in 1599 that Marie entered France as} a powerful courtier induced him to break 
the bride of Henry IV. A descendant of the j too from her yoke—Concini was murdered, 
famous family which so long held tyrannical sway {his wife put to death, and Marie exiled to 
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LA VALLIERE, 1660. 


Blois. The reconciliation which later took 
place between the mother and son did not 
last, and in 16380 a final breach occurred, and, 
by the advice of Cardinal Richelieu, then all- 
powerful, she was banished from France. Eld- 
erly and heart-broken, Marie de Medicis wan- 
dered from court to court, only to find the story 
of her wrongs unheeded, and finally died at 
Cologne in 1642, so utterly friendless and neg- 


lected that one faithful attendant alone stood 


beside her when she closed her weary eyes on 
life. 

Nearly a quarter of a century after Marie de 
Medicis passed away, that old castle of Blois 
became connected with the life of a young girl 
destined later to be for a time as powerful as 
any crowned queen. 

Louise de la Valliére left a record written in 
her own hand, which tells us how, one bright 
spring morning, every soul in the chateau was 
driven wild by some wonderful news, brought 
as she sat placidly at her embroidery in the 
apartments of the Duchess of Orleans, to whom 
she held the place of maid of honor. 

It was May, 1660; young Louis XIV was on 
his way to Bayonne to meet his Spanish bride, 
and unexpectedly sent messengers to say that 
he would stop at Blois to visit his uncle, that 
gloomy vacuous son of Henry IV, who could 
never forgive destiny for having deferred his 
entrance into the world until the throne already 
possessed an inheritor. 

The king’s visit was very brief; he and his brill- 
iant court flashed only like meteors past the vision 
of the young girl, and she had no expectation 
that another glimpse would ever be granted her. 
But, a twelvemonth later, the influence of relatives 
placed the orphaned daughter of a poor marquis 
as one of the attendants of the Princess Hen- 
rietta, when that gay, capricious, ill-starred sister 
of Charles II became the wife of Louis’s brother. 
Our illustration is from a picture painted in the 
year previous to that which saw the beginning 
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Sof her grandeur and her sorrows. In spite of 
‘the errors into which her heart led her, Louise 
de la Vallitre always claims our sympathy by 
her sweetness, her generosity, 
repentance, and lasting remorse. 

She certainly possessed a firm hold on the 
affection of Louis XIV, while that much- 
extolled monarch was at an age when the 
charm of youth still veiled his despotic will and 
cruel recklessress of all but self. Yet the day 
overtook her when she who had been queen in 
all save name was glad to seek refuge from the 
world within the portals of a cloister. 

It was the man she had loved, not the king, 
and, when humiliation, neglect, torture of 
every sort, had fully proved that his heart had 
completely gone from her, she left the court in 
spite of every persuasion, even from the mon- 
arch himself, saying. only: ‘‘Since my devotion 
can no longer serve the king, let me try what 
my prayers can do for his happiness and my 
own soul.”’ 

And at last the years of sacrifice, so steadily 
carried out and so usefully employed, brought 
her at least such a leaven of peace, that she 
could inscribe on the door of her convent-cell— 
“not happy, but content.” 

The years went relentlessly on which carried 
Louis XIV from a brilliant youth and triumph- 
ant maturity to a disappointed age, to martial 
reverses, and, bitterest of all, the grief of out- 
living the nearest inheritors of his throne. And 
now we look at the portrait of the woman in 
whose society and affection he found his chief 
solace during all that later period of his life. 

Francoise, Marchioness D’Aubigné, was born 
in 1635, in the prison of Niort, where her father 
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MADAME DE MAINTENON, 1690. 
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had been confined for political offenses, but was } hesitation, but with great modesty, and cada is 
granted the society of his wife and family. no doubt he was often guided by her counsel. 

After his liberation and death, she spent sev- In spite of seclusion and the austerity which 
eral years under the care of a devout aunt, then, } displeased so many, her example had its effect 
while still a mere girl, was reduced to straits {on a dissolute court; her influence over Louis 
which forced her to accept the hand of the}seems to have been beneficial, and she was 
satirical French poet, Scarron—a terribly } warmly liked by the younger members of his 
deformed and hopeless invalid. family. 

He used to say that all the dower he received} At the king’s death, she retired to the con- 
with his wife consisted of ‘‘ two large eyes, full vent of St. Cyr, which she had founded for the 
of mischief, a fine shape, a pair of beautiful education of poor girls of good birth, and died 

3 





hands, a great deal of wit, and a rental of four } there in 1719. 
louis.”’ She must have had a heavy burden} The next portrait—Madame Récamier—brings 
to bear, but she supported it bravely, and, by } us to the days of the Directory and the First 
her personal charms, her talents, and her con- } Empire. 
versational gifts, speedily became the idol among; In 1805, we see her in the fullness of her 
Scarron’s distinguished intimates. ; social success: Napoleon himself one of her 
Her husband died in 1660, and through ; vargeaisetmirecs, and the literary world of 
extensive influence she Paris at her feet. But, 
obtained a reversion of only a year afterward, 
his pension. Later, she the failure of her hus- 
was chosen governess band—a wealthy bank- 
to the children of the er—taught her the cyn- 
powerful Madame de ical lessons which ad- 
Montespan, and was versity unavoidably 
thus brought within the teaches, and she accom- 
notice of Louis XIV. A panied her friend, 
preliminary dislike on Madame de Stiiel, to the 
the monarch’s part was latter’s residence of 
succeeded by an admi- Coppet, on the banks of 
ration so strong that he Lake Geneva. 
bestowed upon her an In 1811, that restless 
estate, of which she took spirit which conceived 
the name—Maintenon. “‘Corinne’’ was a second 
Twentyfive years time banished from 
after Scarron’s death, France by the despotic 
she was secretly mar- . emperor, and Madame 
ried to the king, and, ain Récamier had so dis- 
though the marriage pleased him by her de- 
was never openly acknowledged, all the court- } votion to the famous woman that she shared the 
iers and the people at large recognized the } sentence of exile. 
fact. > A later intimacy with Chateaubriand kept 
From that period, her life grew more and her away from Paris for years; but, after his 
more retired, and she waxed austerer and ; death, she took up her residence at St. Abbaye- 
severer as time went on. Little wonder, either, 3} aux-Bois, and her salon became the centre for 
if we stop to think what her existence must} the most brilliant intellects of France. 
have been when she could write to a friend: Talleyrand ranked among her friends, some- 
«Why can I not give you all my experience? ¢ what to the dissatisfaction of Madame de Stiiel, 
Why can I not make you see the ennui which to judge by the sharp return she made to an 
devours the great?’ And sadder still is her} unlucky speech of his—one, by the way, which 
pathetic complaint of the weariness of being does not say much for the diplomatist’s loudly- 
; 











‘‘destined to amuse an unamusable king.”’ vaunted tact. 

She passed her days in charitable and religious He was placed, one evening, between the two 
duties; her evenings were spent with the king, } ladies, and suddenly exclaimed: “I am a happy 
and, while he conversed with his ministers, she } man—behold me seated between genius and 
sat busy at her knitting, seldom speaking unless $ beauty !”” 
he asked her advice; then she gave it without} “Yes,” retorted De Stiiel, always morbidly 
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ELIZABETH GUNNING. 


sensitive in regard to her personal appearance, 
‘‘and it is lucky for you, since you possess 
neither the one nor the other.” 

Sweetness, delicacy, and a subtle appreciation 
of character seem to have been among Madame 
Récamier’s chief gifts. Superior even to her 
beauty, her peculiar fascination must have lain in 
her conversation and her earnest sympathy, since 
it is certain that her wide circle of friends adored 
her, and that it held many of the most brilliant 
and noted personages of her time. 
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such crowds flocked at every point along the 
route where she made a halt, that at a village in 
Yorkshire no less than seven hundred people sat 
up all night about the inn where she lodged, in 
order to have the satisfaction of seeing her get 
into her post-chaise the next morning. 

After all, the only romantic incident in the 
career of either was Elizabeth's marriage. The 
Duke of Hamilton fell wildly in love with her 
at a masquerade, and, one evening, when at her 
house, insisted on being wedded without delay; 
and they were married at midnight, in such 
haste that a ring off a bed-curtain had to do duty 
for the nuptial circlet. 

Only three weeks later, Maria—with more 
pomp and ceremony—became the wife of the 
Earl of Coventry, who had been from the first 
among the most importunate of her admirers. 

But poor Maria only enjoyed her greatness 
a few years; for she died young, and her 
husband’s jealousy and exacting disposition must 
sometimes have rendered her countess’s coronet. 
a heavy burden. Still, the pair appear to have 
’ been warmly attached, and it is to be said that 
‘ she lacked either the mental acuteness or sensi- 
’ tiveness which, under similar circumstances, 
would have caused a more delicately organized 
* woman extreme suffering. 
$ Somebody relates that once, when the couple 
‘were in Paris, Maria appeared at a dinner with 
$ rouge on her cheeks—a very general practice, 





Yet another step brings us to the middle of at that time. Now, Coventry detested paint, 


the last century, and the portrait of the youngest 


and most beautiful of the famous Gunning } 


sisters. 

‘‘Those goddesses,’’ as Lady Mary Montagu 
calls them, made their appearance at the English 
court when Maria was in her nineteenth year, 
and Elizabeth little more than a twelvemonth 
younger. 

These two portionless daughters of an obscure 
Irish gentleman at once took the fashionable 
world of London by storm, initiating that queen- 
like sovereignty and unenviable publicity which 
belong to those whom in our day we term 
‘« professional beauties.”’ 

Before they had been many weeks at court, 
Horace Walpole wrote to a friend that the Gun- 
nings were more talked of than the downfall 
of the Premier and the astounding changes in 
the ministry. When they walked in the park, 
they were beset by such crowds that they were 
frequently forced to make their escape, and the 
report that they were to be seen at any place 
of amusement was certain to fill the house. 
When Elizabeth, soon after her marriage, was on 
her way to one of her husband’s country-seats, 


> and had not noticed her infraction of his orders 
until the party was at table. He wet a napkin, 
started up, chased his beautiful wife round and 
round the room, and, when he caught her, 
; rubbed her cheeks till they required no paint, 
; crying: ‘‘ You have disobeyed me, and shall go 
° straight back to England.’’ And he took her 
>the next day. Parsimonious, too, he must have 
3 been: for when, during that same visit, she gave 
2a fan to some great lady who had admired it, 
he forced her to reclaim the gift, on the plea 
>that it had been a present from him befere 
marriage, and, what was worse, obliged her to 
send an old fan in its place. 

She never hesitated to complain loudly of his 
treatment, yet she appeared to find comfort in 
the assertion that he would die for her, and was 
never weary of talking about his goodness in 
having married her when she “had not a 
shilling’’—a species of humility which an 
American woman would scarcely appreciate. 

3 Personal beauty was the only claim through 
$ which the sisters found their way to distinction. 
They were meagre in mental endowment and 
defective in education, but Elizabeth has at least 
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left fewer silly speeches: on record than her, The beauties, busy at their toilets, heard the 


elder, who was as celebrated for her want of tact 
as for her loveliness. 

Still, one must admit that it would have 
required strong heads to withstand the flood 
of adulation which greeted their entrance into 
the fashionable world, and one cannot be sur- 
prised that their vanity should have been fostered 
to the ridiculous excess which has resulted in 
so many amusing anecdotes, beginning with their 
first excursion to Hampton Court. 

As they were crossing a gallery, they met 
a party under the charge of the housekeeper, 
who said: 

‘This way, please—here are the beauties; just 
step this way.” 

She meant to point out the famous Lely 
portraits of the court-ladies of Charles II: but 
the Gunnings supposed themselves heralded, and 
flew into a passion, calling loudly that “they 
had come to visit the palace, not to be made 
a show of.” 

Even better than that is a story which some 
gossiping letter-writer chronicles, though it is 
less well known: The sisters had just reached 
a seaside-place unrecognized, and had retired 
to their rooms. Shortly afterward, a popular 
political personage arrived, and was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed by a hastily-assembled crowd. 








outcries and summoned the landlord—who, on 
his appearance, was greeted by the younger with 
‘‘ How did the people so soon discover we were 
here ?”’ 

‘““No matter,’’ put in the elder, before the 
embarrassed landlord could explain. ‘Tell 
them they must wait—we cannot appear until 
we have changed our dress.”’ 

Elizabeth’s prolonged life—she lived till 1790 
—held more of worldly grandeur than her 
sister's, though one can hardly fancy it espe- 
cially happy. Hamilton was absurd in his 
fondness for etiquette and his exactions where 
rank was concerned. Even at dinners in his own 
house, he used to lead his wife out before their 
guests, seated her beside him at the head of the 
table, ate off the same plate, and drank the 
health of nobody less than an earl. One hardly 
knows which to wonder at most—how the im- 
pulsive Irish girl endured it, or how he could 
find visitors who would submit to his insolence 
and ill-breeding. 

However, he died before many years, and 
Elizabeth married Colonel John Campbell, who 
afterward became the Duke of Argyll: so she 
attained the glory of being the wife of two dukes 
and the mother of four, which doubtless satis-- 
fied her highest ambition. 
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Tue foam-capped waves washed idly 
Against the sandy shore, 

And, borne on the breath of a zephyr, 
Came the ocean’s far-off roar ; 

The sky bent blue above us, 
And the sun kissed the rippling tide 

Till a path of sparkling jewels 
Gleamed afar o’er the billows wide. 


But, away off, over the water, 
A dark cloud spreaé its wings, 
Like the shadow that falls upon us 
When death his summons brings ; 
And soon the golden sunlight 
Had died from the sky away, 
And the wind grew damp and dreary, 
As it caught on its breath the spray ; 


And, ere night spread its mantle o’er us, 
The sky was one dreary gray, 

While the water, black and angry, 
Spread out from the shore away. 

The golden glow of the morning 
Was drowned in the storm and gloom, 

And the promise of beauteous sunset 
Was lost in the ocean’s boom. 
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We had stood, in the golden morning, 
On the ocean’s sandy shore, 

And I listened to fond assurance : 

**T will love you forevermore.”’ 

And my life, like the ocean’s wavelets, 
Seemed kissed by the light of love, 

Till a path spread out in the future, 
Filled with glory from above; 


And it seemed that our love must grow stronger 
With every passing year, 
And the glory would be but the brighter 
As the end of our way drew near: 
That, at last, when our life was all over 
And the last look on earth had been given, 
Like a chain, with its links all unbroken, 
Our love would still bind us in heaven. 


But alas! for the promise of morning— 
Unfulfilled, turned from sunshine to gloom ; 
The sea has grown mournful and dreary, 
And the heart reads in that its own doom. 
*Tis the fate of the beautiful morning 
To end in dark storm-clouds at last, 
And the heart that has faith in a promise 
Must write ‘‘ Unfulfilled’’ o’er its past. 
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Mr. JosHua Horrer heaved a deep sigh, 
knocked over the chair, and, for the first time 
in his eventless life, kicked the cat. Sixtyfive 
years had he lived in peaceful inoffensive bach- 
elorhood, and never before had he treated a 
creature of the tender sex so rudely. 

He walked up to the window and looked out 
on the fields white with snow. He saw a 
stretch of land up to a pine forest; between the 
house and line of dark-green pines was a row of 
stunted apple-trees. Everything was stunted in 
that bleak cold country. The window-panes 








the pines, dark-gray beneath the apple-trees. 
How deathly still the air: not a far-off crow of 
sheltered rooster or sound of human voice. 
Inside the house, a ceaseless tramp, tramp, of 
heavy boots over a bare floor. Up and down, 
down and up, the little bed-room. The cat grew 


; weary and sat in the doorway, watching her 


master with solemn hungry eyes. If a passer- 
by had looked in, he would have seen a fat old 
gentleman in shabby clothes of home man- 
ufacture, a worn overcoat, a comforter twisted - 
around his neck, in his hand a mangy fur cap. 
A pleasant-looking old gentleman with smooth 


were so small that the landscape appeared } face, round blue eyes, a pug nose, a jovial mouth, 
through each like a little picture neatly finished } and white hair, now somewhat long and rum- 


in a frame. Mr. Hopper thought of this, and 
smiled meditatively. 

“At a quarter apiece; le’s see—never was 
smart in figgers—three—thar, six—a dozen, I 
swow; must a cost conseder’ble, conseder’ ble; 





pled. Not a rosy old gentleman, as he might 
have been, but pale and sad-eyed; his nose blue 
with the cold, his eyelids red with tears he was 
not ashamed to shed. That passer-by, in sym- 
pathy or curiosity, perhaps both, might’ nave 


feyther was a smart man, right smart an’ fore- $ stopped awhile to listen, for the old gentleman 


handed.”’ 


unconsciously began speaking his thoughts 


The last word seemed to trouble him. He aloud: 


clasped his hands loosely, working his fingers as ; 


if he were washing them. Just then the cat 
rubbed up against his leg with a pitiful mew. 
** Poor kit, I declar’. 


‘ter. Old Josh ain't so bad as that yit, kit.” 


Never thought your old 
marster would a kicked ye. He never meant } 


«She died thar’, right in that spot. 
headin’ that wise. She were ninety year too,a 
green old age. She wa’ a piunnere in this regun 
too, ’n berried up ’side o’ feyther, an’ a stun for 
both on’em. Me the larst link in the chain, the 


The bed. 


only one left ter giv’ ’em respect an’ hev things 


The cat replied with a friendly ‘“pr-rutt,” and ; right. She hed twelve chilrun two, me the 


purred loudly. 


He crossed the floor and threw some branches } seven drownded. 


and boughs in the big brick chimney, whose 
mantel reached nearly to the ceiling. 

‘*Watch the fire, kit, till I come back, an’ 
we'll hev a supper here, you an’ me, fur the larst 
time.” 

But the cat persisted in following him, and he 
let her out of the door. He crossed a little hall 
and a tiny inner room with a huge fireplace ; both 
hall and room were perfectly bare. The faded 
dirty paper hung in strips, the woodwork was 
black with age and dirt, the floors warped and 
sunken. He went on, the cat at his heels, 
through another room—empty too—into a small 
bed-room, bleak and silent. He stepped softly 
and reverently now,-as if there were someone 
dead there. Even the cat, with fur half up- 


raised and dilating pupils, glided gently over the 
boards. 
(2 


It grew dusk outside; deep black under 
32) 








youngest, an them all dyin’ off in other parts, 
I doan deny ez folks ‘bout here 
didn’ look down on me when [| stayed ter hum 
an’ lived a single life, but twas fur her. °Tain’t 
no use talkin’: she’d never put up with no gal 
ter bother with, which wan’t her own; ’sides, I 
never was no han’ fur wimmen. 
now. I’m soft-hearted, folks say; mebbe it is 
so. I never let nuthin’ ‘suffer I could help, an’ I 
never will. She said I was a good son; that 
was the pay I wanted for all the things I'd 
done tryin’ ter please her.”’ He stopped in his 
walk, and, facing an imaginary bed and person, 
said doubtfully : 

‘«T wonder now if ye know. I doter gracious. 
P’raps not, seein’ ez nuthin’ onpleasent’s ex- 
pected up thar; still, mebbe ye do. Ye know 
feyther went an’ mortgaged the farm, an’ died 
owin’ uv it, an’ left us ter run the farm, wich 
is wored out, an’ keep it. I wan’t smart, but I 


I'm glad on’t 
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did try hard; we was gittin’ on so well, you an’? panes. Then he arose stiffly and stamped out 
me, & payin’ a little an’ savin’ a little; an’ then; the dying embers of the fire, wound the com- 
ye got bed-rid, an’ I was left with help ter hire. { forter about his neck, drew his fur cap down 
I went under then; but you, when ye was alive, } over his ears, and put on a pair of coarse mittens. 
never knowed it—never even knowed that the } Then taking the empty pail, he lifted the cat to 
farm was sold an’ we only tenents. Thar was a { his breast and wrapped his coat about her, and, 
paper signed by you, wich ye thort a part of { stumbling and tumbling in the deep snow of the 
the payin’ ov the mortgage. I kep up, an’, ; lane, that had not been cleared that winter, he 
when ye came ter go, mother, ye blessed me an’ { passed into the woods, and the old house stood 
said I’d bin a good son—good son—wal, that’s ; tenantless, silent, in ghostly quiet. 
all I have been. I want forehanded like: Mrs. Blinn, at nine, was preparing for bed. 
feyther, an’ I sold the stock an’ bought ye the; Eight was her usual hour, and the men-folks 
finest coffin this town ever see, an’ I sold the ; were already asleep and musically somniferous. 
furnitoor at what it ud bring, an’ got ye an’}A knock came at the door: with the bravery 
feyther tombstuns ez good ez I could, an’ they ; that comes from the possession of a big husband 
set ter yer heds tellin’ in plain langwidge whar$ and four strapping sons, she threw it open— 
ye was born an’ yer age an’ a werse on each. 3 only old Josh Hopper. 
A werse came more, but I minded me of the old “Sorry I come so late, marm,” he muttered, 
hymn-book wich yers usen ter read, an’ I thort } ‘‘but was put back by snow. Here’s yer pail; 
ye’d like suthin’ outer that. On yers is ‘yer 8 much obliged ter ye fur the wittles, an’ here’s 
noble soul’s fled above an’ left us sorrerin’ here,’ 3 the cat ye said ye’'d take. She’s a good mouser, 
wich ‘us’ is me, but that bein’ the way the; marm, an’ well taught, but a little afeered o’ 
werse run. Feyther’s was more martial. Thar} rough treating. Mother an’ me made a sight 
wa’ a sound o’ trumpets on’t, an’ about the {of her. We hed her six year.” 
larst day, ef I recollect. Feyther was a great “Wal, wal, Josh, ye ain’t off ter-night?” 
han’ fur a martial toon.” “Yeah.” 

He was carried away by his earnestness, the;  ‘¢ Whar’ ter?”’ 
color flamed in his face, his eyes sparkled.} “I hed ter the westurd. I’ve relashuns in 





Then the dreary emptiness of the room struck § Warwick. I’m on the tramp now.” 
him. He turned away with a sob in his throat,; ‘‘I wish ye’d stay here ter-night, an’ that we 
and resumed his walk. 2 was able ter do fur yer; but ye know how’tis. It’s 

‘*So I'm goin’,”’ he said, in a hurried jerky ’ bad times an’ poor crops, an’ Jim goin’ ter bring 
way. “with nuthin’; leavin’ the cat ter Miss 3 a wife hum, come Chris’mus. Dearie me,”’ she 
Blinn’s, an’ the‘old house will be left by all uv ; went on. wistfully, ‘ef Iwas a man like yer, 
us. The man what owns it is goin’ ter sell}an’ free frum relashuns, I'd travel too, an’ 
the lumber, an’ plough up the field; an’ all ov ; see what world that was outsider here, I'll 
us, our lives, an’ the mem’ries of the good ; be good ter the cat, Josh; we hain’t none, an’ 
times of when we chil’run was little uns will } we’re all great cat-lovers, an’ that cat is a fine 
be ploughed up too. Our frens bein’ uv our; un. Here’s a basket, Josh, please; only a few 
day, soon ter the village no un will know who ; things. Take it fur the days of the old red 
lived here, an’ what was our names. The | shalehsase; when ye an’ me was allus foot o’ 
stuns’ll stan’ in the graveyard though, an’ ’ the class, an’ never fit when ye was lowest nor 
them’ll tell of ye an’ feyther.”’ me. It’s only pie, an’ bread, an’ cold beans.” 

It troubled him sorely, that he and the old; He took it and thanked her falteringly. They 
home would be so soon forgotten, and he talked ; shook hands, and he went out again. 


no more. It grew darker; the cat, her patience} ‘Ye hev bin a good son, Josh Hopper,” 








exhausted, gave a pitiful mew. } she said after him, ‘‘an’ the Lord’ll remember 
“Why, kit, I furgot ye, an’ ye an’ me was ter} yer fur it. Ye'll do well, God bless ye.” 
eat tergether fur the larst time, too,” he said.; With this hopeful cheery farewell ringing in 


He opened the door, and they went out in the} his ears, he went on his way, under the 
room where the fire was. He gave the cat her glistening stars, over the icy crisping road, a 
milk in a cracked saucer, warmed his coffee in a } solitary figu-e, pathetic in its humble loneliness. 
tin pail on the hearth, and, sitting on the floor > 

near the fire, ate his last meal in the house } cf: 

where he was born, and where he had lived } In the village of Lyons, in a New England 
sixtyfive years. He sat there until a bright} State, the Skedgel family had flourished for a 
beam of silver light streamed through the little ; hundred years, ever since the deftly-wielded 
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forest: which first settler, by the way, was Gid- 
eon Skedgel, from Holland. The Skedgels 
married and multiplied, dispersed, separated, 
and died; dwindling through time and con- 
sumption—death’s busy New England agent— 
till of the race and name but two were left, 
Hezekiah Skedgel and his sister Azuba. The 
peculiarities of a long line of peculiar ancestors 
centered in them. From old young people, they 
soon grew to very old middle-aged people, with 
a prospect of becoming Methuselan aged people. 
The villagers said: ‘They was sot in their 
ways, and not either of ’em jest right.” This 
was doubtless prompted by envy, for there was 
money in the Skedgel coffer, and the handsome 
square white house they occupied was the 
finest in the village. Left orphans at an early 
age, the brother and sister remained at the 
old homestead, where an aunt, Love Richards, 
came and took care of them. Love was gaunt 
and angular, of skimpy skirts and pumpkin 
hoods and yellow greens. Her voice was sharp, 
her manners bitter and sour. She never knew 
the meaning of the word love, or the apt irony 
of her baptismal appellation. She was faithful 
to the children, and, when she died, she leaned 
on the pillow with one pointed elbow, and 
solemnly said to the visiting clergyman: 

“I've done my dooty, Parsen Taylor. Them 
childrun’ll thank me sum day. Thar ain’t one 
grain of fandango nor nonsense about ’em, an’ 
I've sot ‘em on the he’venly road.’ 

She was right about the lack of nonsense, 
for they were plain serious young people, who, 
looking with disgust and dislike on participants, 
included quiltings, picnics, huskings, applepar- 
ings, church sociables—in fact, all village gay- 
eties—in the one comprehensive word, ‘ fandan- 
goes."’ Incomprehensible perhaps to others, 
that term was as plain to them as to the aunt 
who had taught it. So time sped on, and they, 
like russet apples in a dry cellar, already 
matured, quietly dried and withered with a 
flabby wrinkledness that knew no mellowness 
nor decay. 

One-winter, when Hezekiah was fiftyfive and 
Azuba half a century, the latter fell ill of the 
rheumatism, and Hezekiah went forth into the 
highways to seek help of the female persuasion. 
He was sorely put out, nigh starved, and 
desperate; so, the first house he came to, he 
bolted in and cried incoherently : 

‘“*Mrs. White, Azuba’s sick. We haven’t a 


victual in the house. Tell me where I’ll find } 


someone. Tell mo of a woman—anything that 
will take her place.” 


axe of the first settler resounded through the? ‘‘ Molly might do,’’ Mrs. White said, dubi- 














ously. She was a thin worried woman, . with 
a shiftless husband, a large family, and a mort- 
gage on the farm. 

‘Come on, then,” said Mr. Skedgel, address- 
ing a mite of ten, who was playing with a kitten 
by the stove. ‘*Team’s at the door; I’ve got to 
hurry right off.” 

‘‘ Lawful sakes, Mr. Skedgel, that ain’t Molly. 
That’s Ann ’Lizer; she don’t know no more ’bouf 
cookin’ then a colt. Here’s Molly.”’ 

Hezekiah saw a rosy-faced blue-eyed beauty, 
with fair curls and dimples. She had her hat 
on, and was chewing one long ringlet. She 
seemed an angel straight from Paradise. to the 
hungry man, and, hardly allowing her time to 
make up a modest bundle, he hurried her into 
the wagon and took her home with him. Miss 
Azuba had to admit Molly was deft and handy, 
a tender nurse, and a good girl. She won her 
way into the withered female heart, but alas! 
she took possession of the heart of the brother, 
and, at his age, love was fatal. One day, when 
she was in the kitchen, rolling dough with bare 
white arms and dimpled hands, Hezekiah offered 
her his name and fortune. He admitted he was 
not so young as some, but was rich. She should 
be a lady, and wear silks, and gold jewelry, and 
all the fine things she wanted, besides having a 
girl to do the work and to order around. If 
she did not like Azuba, Azuba should go, for * 
she did not own one brick in the house. 

Azuba, creeping along the upper hall in 
rheumatic decrepitude, heard the declaration. 

‘The artful minx,” she hissed; ‘I’ve never 
had girl, nor silks, nor jewelry; work was 
good enough for me. We'll see who'll go, Miss 
Molly White—‘ Black’ ought to be your name, you 
mass of ingratitude and deceit. As for you, old 
fool in your dotage ’’—she addressed an imagin- 
ary Hezekiah in close proximity, and shook 
vengefully her thin fist—‘‘you’ll see what’s 
what, if I have life enough left in me to follow 
this up. ‘It’s a.long lane that has no turn.’”’ 

From an acidulated elderly spinster, Miss 
Azuba became a Machiavelli in craft and 
strategy. Molly wanted time to ask her 
mother and consider. Miss Azuba feigned 
ignorance of the elephantine attempts at love- 
passages volunteered by her brother to her 
servant, and waited. One day, Hezekiah said 
he ‘‘wished—he supposed it was his duty to 
communicate—to tell her he proposed to take 
a partner.” 

“Tell nothing, take nothing,’ snapped his 
sister. ‘I've eyes in my head, Hez Skedgel, 
though you may think I’m blind as a bat. 
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I knew all along what ailed you. 


Weer 





Read this} of your aunt, and die as she died, in self- 


letter through, before you make yourself the ; righteous peace.” 


laughing-stock for the town.” 


The door slammed, the stage rattled down the 


She handed him a fresh-looking paper; the} dusty road, and Miss Azuba never saw her 


torn envelope was in her hand. 

“You needn’t fear to read it. I took it from 
her in the hall. She was going to put it in the 
post-office. 1 think she was glad to have it seen ; 
for, if you wasn’t as blind as a horned toad, 
you’d have seen she was just worrying her life 
out at the idea of marrying an old creature like 
you.” 

The letter was only a few tear-stained blotted 
words: 


‘‘Fren JED Brown 

Ma sez I’ve got ter marry horid old hez 
skedgil I dont wanter but we are por fathers 
drinkin agin. it wil be to long fore you are 
rich he aint cros nor mean but he is old. i pitty 
him But if he maries me I wil hate Him good By 
Jed 

your fren Motty Wuite” 


Hezekiah turned ghastly pale, but said never 
a word to his sister. He went quietly to the 
kitchen, where a woe-begone figure sat weeping 
in a dark corner. 

‘“‘Did you write this letter, Molly?” 

“ Yessir.”’ (Sob.) 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me this? Why deceive 
me?” 

‘«‘T dassent, Mr. Skedgel.”’ 

“Well, well; no doubt it was your folks. 
Here, Molly: here’s five hundred dollars. Pay 
the mortgage on the farm—your home. Here’s 
five hundred more—go marry Jed. They will 
pay you money for the paper, at the bank. It’s 
much to give; but I’m old, shan’t need money 
long, and you are the only thing, human or 
animal, I ever cared for. Go home now.” 

“Oh, Mr. Skedgel!”’ cried the grateful girl, 
rushing to him with outstretched arms; but he 
put her gently aside. 

“Good-bye: be a good wife. God bless you.” 

He laid his hand softly on the fair curls, then 
silently left the dearest hope of his loveless life. 

The next day, near stage-time, he stood ready 
for traveling. ‘‘Azuba! Azuba!” he called; 
and she, unsuspicious of his purpose, came to 
the head of the winding staircase. ‘The stage 
will call for me. I’m going away to California. 
I've made over the house to you, and left you 
enough to live on. As the money was all given 
to me as the son, I’ve done more than the law 
requires. Don’t trouble your head about me: 
I shan’t, about you. 
handshake for you. I hate farewells. Bea pupil 


Don’t stir—I have no 


~. 














brother again. 

Ten years passed, with no word of his where- 
abouts. Miss Azuba took up the burden of life 
with pathetic sameness, the monotony of her 
days only disturbed when Molly—whose Jed 
had turned out abusive, besides drunken and 
shiftless—came home to her parents’ crowded 
house: where, despite the payment of the 
mortgage, long years before, she found a cold 
welcome. Then Miss Azuba took Molly and the 
baby-girl to the Skedgel homestead ; and Molly, 
as simple and ignorant as in the days of her 
pretty girlhood, loved the grim stern woman as 
fondly as she dared, and thought Miss Azuba 
could, if she so desired, govern the world and 
all the planetary system, she knew so much. 
Miss Azuba was not marvelous to Molly’s baby, 
Bessie Brown. She kissed and hugged Miss 
Azuba, and cared for her with a human affection 
that had its origin in gifts of cakes, jam, dollies, 
and kittens. 





III. 

OnE June afternoon—“ at five, or thereabouts, 
marm,” as Molly said afterward, in describing 
the scene—a tramp called at the rear door of 
the Skedgel mansion and politely asked for food. 

‘Mis’ Skedgel’s out,” said Molly, through 
a crack in the door, with very apparent reluc- 
tance to converse further. 

«The wittles is in, I suppose,” said the tramp, 
pleasantly. 

“I dunno,” said Molly, slowly; but a curly 
yellow head pushed the door open, and a child’s 
voice said authoritatively: ‘‘Tum in.’ Bessie 
early learned the shallowness of her mother’s 
mind and purpose. The tramp was not forbid- 
ding: he was a short fat man, with white hair, 
a smooth face, and big round blue eyes. Wind 
and weather had not tanned the infantile fairness 
of his skin nor removed the youthful cast from 
his features. He was the reddest -cheeked, 
youngest old man ever seen. He sat at the 
kitchen-table, and ate with the cooking knife 
and fork—the silver might prove too tempting— 
on a broken plate, such appetizing viands as 
cold-ham, pie, cheese, coffee, and soda-biscuit. 
Bessie stood beside him, plying him with childish 
questions, which he cheerfully answered, and 
Molly craned her neck out the window, watching 
in fear and trembling for Miss Azuba. Just 
then, “drum, drum, drum,” up the street came 
a band-wagon full of blacked-up minstrels, who 
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were to perform in the town-hall that night. he fancied that voice. He was a meek little 
Away rushed Molly to the front-gate, and Bessie } man, always under the dominion of the opposite 
at her heels; and now the tramp, left alone, } sex, and it seemed right and proper, to him, 
went through various maneuvers. He seemed to } that a woman should possess a high commanding 
struggle between a desire to stay and a desire ; tone. . 

to depart. He stood irresolute. The music} ‘The door fastened?” 

grew fainter; the woman and child would soon ‘“« Yessum.”” 

return. He whisked open the back-door and “Sure, Molly?” 

vanished into the unexplored heights above. He «Yessum.”’ 
ran along a narrow dark entry and bolted into ; ‘« Bessie asleep ?” 

a big room with flowered paper, gay carpet and « Yessum.” 

.chintz-covered chairs, an ancient maogany | ‘Covered up?” 

dresser and washstand. The walls were adorned ** Yessum.”’ 

with silhouettes of the defunct Skedgels—a ‘“« Fires out ?” 

sharp-nosed race with peaked chins. In one “Yessum.”” (Weary, impatient, and inter- 
corner stood a huge four-post bedstead, with ¢ rupted by a yawn.) 

a@ canopy above, and a wide Spanish flounce of The usual nightly catechism over, Miss Azuba 
the chintz concealing the legs. This offered; went upstairs, and, instead of going to her 
a refuge, and the tramp shot under the frill with § room, entered the best chamber to put away 
the same alacrity as he had started on his voyage ; her old-fashioned bonnet and shawl. 


of discovery. Then she sat down wearily in one of the 





“Wal,” he mused, “I can git a rest at larst.; chintz chairs. Her back was to the bed, so 
These six months, I’ve tramped. Folks hez bin } she did not see a round cherubic head peering 
good ter me—p’raps ’cause, when I was offered 3 out from under the bed-flounce. 

a job, I done it an’ was sober and stiddy-like, ‘So this is his spite,’ Miss Azuba spoke 
an’ the childrun tuk ter me. Actilly, ef 1 hedn’t 3 aloud, and her words sounded ghostly and hol- 
a-fell sick, 'd hed money ahead. Tlren I was} low in the silence. ‘Men never forgive rid- 
sick ter a widder woman’s, an’ blessed ef she’d 3 icule. When their vanity is hurt, they are 
take a cent fur a month’s care o’ me, but actilly 3 fiends. This is what I got for saving him 
offered ter marry me. It skairt me, I swow. 3 from being a fool and marrying a fool and being 
I thought she was looney, sure enough; so miserable. I'd better have let them be. After 
I done what I thought best, an’ left all my ten years of silence, to hear of his death, and 
money, an’ skin out one night she was to a$ the will that insults me, insults his own blood, 
prayer-meetin’. Little fat woman, she was, an’ 3a Skedgel, and his sister.’ She tapped one 
comfer’ble off; but I didn’t take no shine to} foot slowly on the carpet. ‘Let me see if I 
her. That were the sixth as wanted ter marry 3am sure. No: I can’t forget. Lawyer Joy 
me. SoI jest tramped ahead, for I didn’t want 3 said it too plain. He leaves me a hundred 
no sich accident ter happen to me. But, in this 3 thousand dollars if Iam married in one month 
part of the country, they are skeary. I hain’t 3 from the time of his death, one hundred if I 
bin fit for much sence my sick-spell, an’ it takes;am not. If not, the money goes to the 
a sight o’ work ter git enough, ter these folks’s ; Kehoes. The only relations we have got, too— 
way o’ thinkin’, ter arn a meal. They won't} miserable set. They are not Skedgels just 
let me sleep in their barns, even though I show } because their father married my father’s cousin. 
’em I don’t smoke nor carry no matches. This} Hez hated them, too. Oh, this is spite, bitter 
sleepin’ in the damp is enough ter kill a man. 3 mean spite. I wouldn’t care so much, but I 
I made up my mind to have a comfer’ble sleep } have them on my hands, Molly and Bess. Oh, 
to-night, an’ I’m bound to git it. I hearn, in} if I had that money back that Hez left me. 
the village, thar warn’t nobody in the house} Fool that I was, to think I could buy stock 
’cept old-maid Skedgel, t’other woman, an’ tne} like men. I could buy—poor idiot, but who 
little gal, an’ lots o’ rooms never used—an’ this; could sell them? Nothing left but the house; 
is one on ‘em, I conclude; but I’ll keep under } that won’t keep three, won’t feed and warm and 
the bed till itll be safe ter git into it.” clothe them. He knew how long it took for 
So ruminating, Mr. Hopper fell asleep; and, mail to come; he knew there might be delay—- 








when he woke, a clock was striking nine. ‘ He ; so there was. I got the papers this morning, 
heard steps below, doors opening, then voices— } and whom could I hire to marry me now—to- 
the woman’s, the child’s, and a new voice*> night? They would call me crazy! There 
pitched in a somewhat nasal key. Somehow, 3 isn’t a single man in town | know of, but silly 
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Jake at the poor-house, and that marriage { coat, two fat grimy hands; lastly, a round fat 


wouldn’t stand law. 


Joy says he found out that } face, cherubic in expression, innocent big blue 


the Kehoes got the copy of the will a week ago. ; eyes, and soft white hair. Slowly gathering 


They must have kept mine. They could get it 
from the post-office, pretending they would 
earry it to me. Joy says they have got one of 
the smartest lawyers in the county.” 


}-himself up on his feet, with a mixture of fear 


and bashfulness, the man stood before her. 
“« How long have you been there?” 
«Since harf-parst four,’’ he answered, like a 


She got up, walked to the window, and threw 3 schoolboy. 


wide open the blinds, pushing aside the chintz 
curtain with nervous trembling hand. It was 
black, silent, dead, outside. Heavy sweet air, 
but damp and clinging. The flowers in the 


‘You sneaked up when Molly went out to 
look at the show-folks ?” 
*< Yessum.”’ 


‘“‘What are you doing here? You'd better 


yard lent their fragrance, and the blossoms in 3 tell the truth,” severely. 


the orchard and garden vied with them to give 
perfume. 
darkness. 

«7 shall stifle,’ cried Miss Azuba; ‘it seems 
as if 1 would go mad. 


In brief earnest words, he told his sad story: 


lt boded a storm, this velvety moist $ of the deserted home, his dead mother, the 


long weary tramp, and the need of rest which 
had impelled him to steal the night’s refuge 


It’s like holding a cup of } which he feared would have been denied had 


water to a man dying of thirst, and drawing it } he asked for it. 


away before he drank. It’s worse than mean; 
it’s cruel, wicked. I am old, too old to work. 
I have always lived in ease. 
who have never learned self-support ?” 
Mechanically she unloosed her hair, and 
shook the long gray mass about her like a mane. 


What can I do, I ; 


Miss Azuba was no poor judge of character; 
she listened, and believed him, and, into the 
bargain, was seized by asudden inspiration. Her 
reverie was interrupted by Mr. Hopper’s saying 
dolefully : 


“Tt’s all true, what I’ve told you. I never 


She pulled the strands through her fingers and } stole, and I couldn’t burgle, I’m sure. I wunt 


stood looking into the night. 
she sighed: 

‘There is no use fretting, no use in complain- 
ing; it is too late. Thereis only left me regret 
and sorrow at the insult of a brother, now dead 
and unforgiving.” 

She picked up the lamp, looked carefully in 
the closet, and went toward the curtained bed. 
‘«T’ve done that,’ she said, half laughing, “ever 
since I was a young one, and I’ve never found 
anything yet. I believe all women are born 
with the idea that some wretch may be hid under 
a bed. I never knew one that did not look.” 

Then carelessly, confidingly, unsuspectingly, 
she lifted the flounce. It was dark there, but 
she saw—yes, saw plainly—the soles of two hob- 
nailed shoes stretched out before her vision. 
‘wo wide short soles, much worn. The moment 
she had pictured and planned for, the time, the 
terrible second when her worst fears would be 
realized, had come! Her quest had been suc- 
cessful; the man—the long-looked-for, fear- 
inspiring, dreaded man—was under the bed! 
Miss Azuba neither screamed nor fainted. As 
for the “wretch,’’ he seemed paralyzed; the 
soles remained immovable. Miss Azuba held 
the lamp lower. 

‘Come out, sir,’ she said, firmly. 

A rustle, a groan, a stiff creaking of elderly 
joints, and first appeared the short boots, abbre- 
viated legs, and torn pantaloons; then a worn 


After a long time 





try ter run. Git a rope and tie me, I wunt 
stop ye. The jail will be a home enyway, an’ 
I kin work fur a ruff ter cover me, an’ enough 
ter eat.” 

*« You’re a bachelor ?”’ said Miss Azuba. 

‘¢ Yessum, 1 never b’lieved mother’ud like me 
ter take a partner, an’, bein’ old when she died, 
1 got outer the notion.” 

“Do you know,” said Miss Azuba, ‘ what 
I'm going to do to you?” 

**J don’t, indeed, mum,’’ he answered, trem- 
bling. 

“It?s worse than jail.” 

“Lord, mum, ef it’s shootin’ yer thinkin’ ef, 
don’t maul me. Hit a wital, mum, for pity’s 
sake, hit a wital. I’ve never heerd wimmen was 
eny shots, but b’lieve, mum, yer good at eny- 
thin’ yer try yer han’ at.” 

She smiled sardonically. 

“This is worse than that. You heard me 
talk—I always did talk to myself, having no one 
else to tell things to. You know the state I’m 
in. Id give my life to pay those Kehoes for 
this, and to get the best of the dead man 
who meant to make me the laughing-stock of the 
town. You’re mine; you’re caught like a rat in 


atrap. Ive a revolver—see it? I can shoot, 
too. Now do you know what I am going to 
do?” 


She locked the door, and stood facing him. 
His expression was pitiful. 
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‘‘T carn’t help but think yer goin’ ter marry 
me, mum,”’ he said. 

“Just that,’ she snapped. “I'll pay you § 
weil, too; and, after the ceremony, you can 
clear out, for I never want to see your face 
again. Its only ten now—the day don't end 
till twelve: there’s time.” 

Sne waiked with decision to the glass, arranged 
lier hair, took the bonnet and shawl out of the 
bureau-drawer, and put them on. Miss Azuba 
was not ugly: she had fine brown eyes, abundant 
gray hair, good teeth of her own, and hei 
expression might have been sweet and pleasant, 
had life been kinder to her. 

“Yer a fine-lookin’ woman!’’ cried Mr. 
Hopper. enthusiastically. He was so genuine 
and honest in his admiration, that Miss Azuba 
only said good-naturedly : 

“Get out.” 

“Jt's hard ter be married in these clothes,” 
Joshua said, with startling bravery. <‘‘ Folks ter 
hum slicked up allus, sich times. The parson’ll 
take me for some tramp you've picked up.” 

‘So you are,’ she said, crushingly. Then, 
seeing his face crimson and the big blue eyes : 
grow wounded, she opened the closet and 
brought out a pair of yellow knee-breeches, 
a gay-flowered vest, a swallow-tailed blue coat 
with brass buttons, a ruffled shirt, patent-leather 
shoes, silk stockings, and a tall hat of the fashion 
of fifty years past. ‘‘My father was a short 
man; these are his wedding-clothes. He was 
about your size. Put them on. Here’s the 
lamp. IVll wait outside.” 

She waited in the dark. Soon he called: 
‘‘]’m fixed, mum.’ She looked at him critically. 

‘“‘Now come.’’ She turned the lamp low. 
It was dark in the hall, and he stumbled. 

“IT don’t know the way,’ he whispered. 
‘‘May I take your hand?”’ 

Hardly knowing what she did, she clasped 
his soft hand in her bony one, and they went 
out together through the silent sleeping town. 
The drowsy dogs barked at the unwonted stir, 
that was all. They reached the parson’s gate. 

“‘1’m all of a tremble,” sighed Miss Azuba. 

“It’s too bad,’ he said, softly, clasping the 3 
hard hand closer; ‘but we'll spite them } 


ann 
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“Thank God !’’ cried the parson, comprehend- 
ing. ‘I couldn’t sleep, knowing what your 
brother had done to you. Here, John!’ he 
yelled, in a stentorian accent: ‘‘go across the 
road, quick, to Lawyer Joy's. Tell him to come 
over, not to lose a moment. Go in your night- 
gown.” 

John heard, and, boy-like, enjoyed the un- 
wonted excitement and memorable eccentricity 
of marauding in his night-clothes. So a white 
figure shot out of the house. In a few moments, 
the door of the house across. the road slammed, 
and the amateur ghost returned with a dark 
object that appeared to be completing a hasty 
toilet on the way. 

‘‘ Hurrah !”’ cried Lawyer Joy. ‘ We've beat 
the Kehoes.”’ 

‘‘What name?’ asked the parson. 

*‘Joshua Hopper, of Cornville,’’ the little 
man answered, promptly. He took their staring 
at his attire for admiration, and began to feel at 
ease, being well dressed for once in his life. 

The strange couple were married in the dingy 
parsonage parlor. A candle threw a flickering 
light on the scene. The parson, en deshabille, 
performed the ceremony; the lawyer, more 
irregular in toilet, was the witness. The parson’s 
wife, in a flannel wrapper and carpet slippers 
on bare feet, sat in the darkest corner. John, 
in his night-gown, peered in from the kitchen- 
door. It was soon over: Miss Azuba Skedgel 
was Mrs. Joshua Hopper, and it still lacked 
fifteen minutes of twelve. 

Documents certifying the same were drawn 
up, and then the happy couple went back to the 
Skedgel mansion. 

‘‘Be careful of the Kehoes,’” warned the 
lawyer. ‘I’m afraid they will trouble you 
early.”’ 

“Pll see ter ‘em,’ said Mr. Hopper, bravely. 
“It wasn’t so bad,’’ he said, consolingly, to 
Azuba, as they opened the hall-door. “Ill 
never give yer no trouble,’ he went on, gently. 

‘“‘Pll go off to-morrer, and never come back. 
You go ter bed now. I'll set here and watch 
fur them Kehoes.” 

After some demur, she left him in the hall 
and went upstairs. All was silent, until early 





Kehoes.”’ 3 dawn: then she heard a tramp of feet, and the 
‘* Who on earth is it?’’ said the parson, open- brass knocker rang a thundering peal. She 

ing the door in response to their vigorous § heard hurried steps on the stairs, and the win- 

knocking. He had on his trousers and dressing- : dow above the door was thrown open. 

gown, and his hair was tousled. ; ‘What d’ye want?” rang out a fierce voice— 
‘*Marry us!’ gasped Miss Azuba. “ Now!:! certainly, never that of the cherub-faced man 

quick! ’tis half-past eleven; the day’s most} she had married. Kehoe and his two big sons 

gone. Brother Hez’s will. This is an old friend, } were below. 

just come to-night—California,”’ ‘We want the furnitoor in the house; it was 
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left ter us by Hez’s will. He giv the house ter 
*Zube; but he niver giv her the things in’t.” 

“Git off the place, ye tramps!’’ yelled the ; 
defender. ‘Quit rappin’ that knocker! Bust } 
the door, will yer?” Then “bang, bang,” went $ 
a revolver—Miss Azuba’s, that she had given ; 
him for protection. How they echoed, those } 
two shots. The terrified Kehoes, unwounded, 
retreated a reasonable distance. 3 

“Tell "Zube Skedgel ter show hersilf—durn } 
her!” yelled Kehoe pére. ‘She knows who 
we air. We don’t want no crazy Jakes in blue } 
coat an’ monkey buttons ter sass us. Git!” 

“‘Git yerselves,- yer loafers. There. ain't : 
no Azuba Skedgel. Yer call her ‘’Zube’ : 
agin, an’ I'll blow yer ter flinders. She’s my } 
wife—Mrs. Josh Hopper. Hulloo! hulloo! § 
come quick!’ he yelled, as a crowd of villagers, $ 
attracted by the shots, approached on the run. 3 
“These Kehoes is tryin’ ter git in an’ steal } 
our furnitoor. Hulloo, Joy! tell *em—tell ’em,’ 
the little man shouted, waving frantically the 
revolver. ‘Tell’em I’m Josh Hopper an’ we're 
married. Show’em the papers. Hullvo, parson! { 
yer tell ’em.”’ ; 

At the top of his lungs, though somewhat } 
incoherently—for he was stout and short of g 
breath—Lawyer Joy explained. The parson, } 
who had rushed up in unclerical haste, added 
his corroboration to the statement. The Kehoes 3 
slunk off. Miss Azuba appearing at the window, 
the villagers gave her three rousing cheers and } 
returned to their homes. 

‘*Oh, you dear good little man!’ cried Azuba, 
gratefully, rushing out into the hall and wringing 
his hand. ‘I never can half repay you. You 
are just as brave as a lion.” 

Molly and Bess were introduced; and, though 
Bess’s sharp eyes detected the tramp, her mother 
failed to. But they spent a happy day together, 


~~ 





despite their short acquaintance. 

Miss Azuba spoke of the farm and house as 
‘‘ours.’’ Of the future, she said: ‘‘‘ We’ will, and 
‘we’ will not.’ It puzzled the silent happy-faced 
little man; but he said nothing. He thought she 
had made a mistake; but it was such a pleasant 


- money, none of it. 


‘an’ 1’ll never come back nor trouble yer. 


one, that he eagerly listened. After supper, Miss 
Azuba took him out in the flower-garden, where 
she picked two roses—sweet old-fashioned pink- 
roses—added a sprig or two of mignonette, and, 
with a shy grace that made her young and 
lovable, pinned them in his buttonhole. Ie 
sighed—it was half a sob—and held her hand. 
They were now at the side-gate, and his way lay 
over the meadow. 

‘*God bless ye, marm,” he said, simply and 
tenderly. ‘I’ve bin so happy, ter-day. I’m 
glad I brought yer good. I’ve give yer my 
honest old father’s name. I don’t want yer 
I'll go up an’ git my old 
clothes on, thougi I don’t deny I’ve got attached 
sorter ter these—which is, no doubt, sinful vain- 
ness—an’ then I'll set out ’cross the medder, 
Sence 
yer give me ‘em free-like, I'll keep the posies— 
which, bein’ old an’ trampin’-weary, Ill soon 
dic, an’ wiich posies [ll make sure ter be 
berried with, as a remembrence o’ yer, an’—” 

‘Oh,’ cried Azuba, ‘‘don’t talk so. Is it 
hateful here? Am I old and ugly? Do you 
dislike me?” 

‘*No,” he said, soberly and gently, holding 
her hand in both of his. ‘I think yer a 
splendid woman. I like yer more’n any other 
woman I ever see.” 

The eyes that looked so reverently into her 
face were honest and loving. The heart under 
the flowered vest was faithful and true. His 
pathetic story—the good son and the simple and 
guileless yet chivalrous nature—stirred Azuba’s 
heart. There came a new feeling—an awaken- 
ing, a thrill of the best, the dearest thing in 
life—love, stronger and greater to her from her 
starved and loveless past, her dark lonely future. 

“Oh, stay,’’ she cried. ‘We will live the 
rest of our lives together. You have filled my 
empty heart: cheer my empty and dreary life.” 

He read her meaning then. He loved her, 
too. He put his arm about her neck, shyly yet 
determinedly: she did not resist. It was alarm- 
ing but blissful for both. Then he kissed her, 
and she kissed him. 





BE PATIENT, HEART. 





BY MES. M. E. 


K. DEARBORN. 





Be patient, heart! a few more years of yearning, } 


A few sad years, will see the turmoil cease ; 
A few more lagging years of anxious hoping, 
And then, 0 heart, there cometh blesséd peace— 
Sweet blesséd peace, 


Be patient, heart! with hope we'll "bide the dawning 
Of days when life’s stern pangs will all be o’er, 
And every bitter tear of disappointment 
Shall swift be banished from us evermore— 
Yes, evermore. 
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‘“‘LOVE THY 


NEIGHBOR.’’ 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





<r Was @ warm summer afternoon, and Lora } 
Harrison was swinging lazily in the hammock, : 


almost asleep, when a small voice at her back 
said: ‘* Here’s a note, miss, and I’m to wait for 
an answer.” 

She yawned, rubbed her eyes, and made an 
effort to turn to the boy, who dropped the note 
over her shoulder into her lap. 

Slowly crossing the lawn, she opened the note 
and read : 


‘¢ Miss HARRISON: 
It would give me great pleasure to accompany 
you to Miss Ayre’s musicale this evening. 
May I call for you? 
Yours truly, 
Eumer WItson.”’ 


met, at her gate and on the street. Each time, 
the color came surging into her cheek, but she 
had not the courage to lift her eyes to meet the 
anxious ones bent upon her. 

Her west windows looked out upon the Wil- 
sons’ flower-garden, and, one morning, when no 
one was in sight but the gardener, she leaned 
out to rest her tired head and eyes by drinking 
in the beauty before her. The man was cutting 


‘some of the choicest flowers, and, when he had 


filled a small basket, he carried them into the 
house. 

In a short time, Elmer appeared on the veran- 
dah, carrying a lovely bouquet. She drew back 
quickly, but he came straight across the lawn 
to her window. 

‘My mother sends this with her compliments,” 


Her languor was quickly replaced by a pleased ; he said, handing her the bouquet, ‘and says she 


surprise, and, after a moment of smiling aston- 
ishment, she wrote an acceptance. 

It was three years since she came to Lowell, 
a music-teacher, graduated from the B 
Conservatory of Music. She was also the 
soprano-soloist in one of the churches, and 
it was there she first saw Elmer Wilson. One 
morning, while singing, she lifted her eyes to a 
side-gallery, and saw there a face that was dis- 
tinct from all others: a proud pale face, with 
firm strong lips; a face that was saved from 
supreme haughtiness only by the perfect eyes: 
dark, sad, so beautiful and tender, they were. 

Her eyes, after once resting upon his face, 
returned there again and again, drawn by the 
intentness of the look which he bent upon her. 

In the afternoon, she saw him in the next 
yard, with Mrs. Wilson, and surmised correctly 
that he was Elmer Wilson, just returned from 
Europe, where he had been for four years in a 
medical college. 

After that morning, he was always in the 
same place. She learned to look for him. It 
seemed to her that he came just to hear her 
sing, and that she sang for him only. Once, 
when he was absent, her singing lacked inspira- 
tion, and the director meekly suggested ‘‘ more 
animation, more expression, please.” He seemed 
to like her solos best, for, when she sang duets, 
such lovely ones, too, with the tenor, Joe Dale, 
he always turned his face from her and looked 
across ~ the opposite gallery. They frequently 
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hopes you will come and sing to her, as she is 
an invalid, and so ought to be humored occasion- 
ally.” 

He smiled into her eyes, and seemed not to 
notice her glowing confusion when she took the 
flowers and expressed pleasure at receiving thgm. 

This was their introduction. And, as time 
passed on, the formal bow grew into pleasant 
words of greeting; and now had come this note, 
which was to bring them yet nearer together. 

When Lora was dressed for the musicale, she 
went to the mirror for a final survey, to assure 
herself that the tell-tale color was not creeping 
into her cheek. But the clear pale face was 
relieved only by the rich red of the lips and 
the blackness of the lashes of the great lumin- 
ous eyes, whose radiance was the only evidence 
of her excitement. 

As she passed into her pretty parlor, Mr. 
Dale stepped in from the verandah, where he 
had been waiting for her. He was one of the 
few musical gentlemen she received. He always 
brought with him his betrothed, Miss Johnson, 
who could not sing or play, but would listen 
with pride and great enjoyment to his singing. 
To-night he was alone. 

As he came to her, Lora said: 

«You are unexpected.” 

“Yet not unwelcome, I trust,’’ he replied. 
‘‘ Since I see how lovely you are looking to-night, 
I am delighted that I have come to take you to 
Miss Ayre’s musicale.” 
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“To take me? Where is Miss Johnson?” 
questioned Lora, in astonishment. 


«*She has gone to Colorado, and will be away ; 


for some time. Pity my solitude,” he rejoined, 
in comic despair. 

Lora felt the color creeping into her face, as 
she replied, laughingly : 

‘However 1 may pity your desolation, I am 
powerless to comfort you. 1 am going to the 
musicale with Mr. Wilson.” 

His only answer was a few hasty words of 
regret and a profound bow, as he stepped out 
into the night. 

A month later, as Lora was coming home in 
the dusk, Elmer joined her. Without asking 
permission, he took her music-roll, unfolded the 
shawl she had on her arm, and wrapped it 
around her. Then placing her hand on his 
arm, he said: ‘‘ You should not be out alone so 
late as this; it is quite dark, and, besides, you 
are not strong enough to work so many hours in 
the day.” 

‘‘] have my work to do, and my strength will 
prove sufficient, I think,” was her quiet answer. 
Yet she felt a thrill of exultant gladness at his 
authoritative tone and manner, as though his 
was the right to decide what was best for her. 

When they reached her door, he did not leave 
her, as she feared he might, but came in, 
lighted the gas, and rolled an easychair up to 
the grate for her. He then stood near, leaning 
on the mantel. 

“Are you too tired to play chess with me?” 
he asked, after several moments of perfect 
silence, during which she sat with her hands 
lying ‘n her lap, and her eyes downcast. 

“T shall be glad to have you stay. I am not 
at all tired,” she answered. 

“A strong man would tire with such work as 
yours—nothing but noise for hours. Do you 
not realize you are killing yourself? You grow 
paler and thinner each day.’’ His voice seemed 
almost angry. 

She lifted her eyes to his at last, and answered 
gently: ‘‘ My life is not the drudgery it seems 
toyou I love music: it isa part of my existence; 
to me, my work is very pleasant. Shall we play 
chess now?” 

But the game had no interest for him. When 
it was finished, he came to his old place at the 
mantel, near her chair. The silence came then 
as at first, and was again broken by him. 

“Lora,” abruptly. ‘is Mr. Dale to be my 
rival in winning you?” 

Her face flushed from brow to chin, then the 
color fled, leaving her pale to the lips. :This 
masterful man had never spoken of love to her, 


but what else could his question imply? At 
‘ last, by a great effort, she answered : 

“Mr. Dale can be no one’s rival. He has a 
dear little woman waiting for him, whom he 
loves devotedly.” 

“Yet Mr. Dale loves you,’’ said her com- 
panion. ‘I know that his heart is not given to 
Miss Johnson. He has loved you from the hour 
he saw you. He would have spoken but for his 
entanglement with his fiancée. Your mutual 
love for music may have been the first attrac- 
’ tion; but it has long since grown to something 
stronger with him, and I feared it had with you. 
Has it? Answer me, for I must know.” 

She tried to become indignant at his words. 
No other man would have demanded an answer 
from her, without first giving her the right to 
think he loved her; but, all the while, she felt 
his overpowering will, and knew that she would 
answer as he desired. 

“Mr. Dale is nothing to me—will never be.” 

It seemed to her that an age passed before 
either moved, and that he would surely hear her 
heart beating. But, before he could answer, the 
door opened, and her mother entered. 

‘‘Lora,’’ he whispered, hurriedly, ‘I must go 
now, but I will come again to-morrow. Good- 
bye till then.”’ 

Late into ‘the night she sat in her room, with 
her hands tightly clasped. 

“‘To-morrow,”’ she said. ‘ What will to-mor- 
row bring?” 

To-morrow came, and, with it, Mr. Dale. It 
was early twilight. Lora was sitting on a 
hassock by the window, looking straight into 
Elmer’s library, where the lamps were lighted, 
and where he sat reading. He was so near that, 
if she had opened her window and spoken to 
him, he would have almost heard her. 

As Mr. Dale entered unannounced, she sprang 
up quickly, and turned to him; but he crossed 
the room to her side, and, as he took her hand, 
looked over her head, out of the window, and 
saw Elmer. 

‘‘Lora,’”’ he said, very harshly for him, “you 
were watching Wilson.” 

“And may I not, if I like?” she replied, 
archly. ‘He is my neighbor, you know, and we 
are told to ‘love our neighbor.’ ”’ 

Yet, for all of her smiling audacity, she trem- 
bled; for she felt, from his present manner, that 
ter might have been right. She drew away 








her hand, which Dale had retained, and motioned 
$ him to a chair. 
‘I am so sorry to disappoint you,”’ she said, 
‘but I cannot sing with you this evening. I— 
I—have another engagement.” 
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She had lighted the lamps while speaking, ; from his present manner, be but a mere acquaint- 
and now turned to her visitor a little uneasily. } ance. 
Dale had not taken the chair she had wheeled} Why should he irritate her by his perfect 
up for him, but was standing near the window, ? indifference, unless he desired what had lately 
with folded arms and bent head. passed between them to be forgotten ? 

She hoped he would move from that place, so} She sat there, struggling with herself, angry 
there would be no danger of Elmer’s seeing him, ; that she could not resist the power which com- 
as would be the case if her neighbor came to his } pelled her love. 


. Window. ‘‘T came near missing the extreme pleasure I 

“Your engagement is with Wilson,’ Dale;am now enjoying,’ he said; ‘‘I intended to 
asserted, without questioning. ‘Lora, am I to} start East to-night; but, when your request came, 
be entirely forgotten for him?” all else was set aside to come to you.” His 


Without answering, she moved to the window, } voice was so cruelly cold, that she could not but 
and raised her arm to draw the curtain; but, } feel the insimcerity of the words. 
before she could touch it, Dale had caught She raised her flashing eyes to his. 
her hand, had taken both her hands, and was “You wondered at my imperative note ?’’ she 
telling her of the love that was a greater burden 3 said. 
than he could bear in silence. ‘“‘T wonder at nothing you do,” was the reply. 
She snatched her hands from him, and buried “T simply submit, without questioning.”’ 
her face in them, trembling violently, ireling ; She forced herself to answer him calmly : 





that the worst had come and she must meet it. “You may submit, as you say, but it is not 
In an instant, she remembered where they were } without questioning. On the contrary, within 
standing, and put out her hand again to draw $ yourself you put some very unjust questions to 
the curtain. As she did so, she saw Elmer} me, which you answer in a manner to suit your 
standing at his window, and knew that he must $ own previously-formed opinions.” 

have seen them. She was scarcely aware what: He understood her readily, and thought best 
she said after that, but it was to tell her visitor? to answer, since he had roused her to some- 
firmly that she could never love him, and to} thing like a display of feeling. 

remind him of his vows to Miss Johnson. ‘You are doubtless thinking of the touching 

When he was gone, she could not be quiet, but ; scene I viewed from my window, last evening. 
impatiently walked the floor while waiting for ; Something for my benefit, doubtless. At least, 
Elmer. How much had he seen, she wondered, ; I understood it so, and did not come, asI had 
and would he censure her for it? She had no}intended. But perhaps I misjudge you. You 
need to question, for he did not come. may have forgotten my very existence within a 

The night was far gone when she put out the } few hours after I left you the last time—the time 
lights and drew back the curtain, to look once } which meant so much to me, so little to you.”’ 
again at his window. Elmer still held a book,} She made no effort to answer him. Her lips 
but, as no leaves were turned, she knew his} were trembling; and, that he might not see, she 
thoughts were elsewhere. At last, he too put? raised her hand to them; but her hand was 
out the lights, and all was dark. trembling, too. 

She hardly knew what to do. She felt Mr. Elmer’s keen eye saw her weakness. He went 
Dale’s coming had kept Elmer away ; she feared } to her chair, and took her hand from her lips. 
they had been seen, and her conduct misunder- “You are deeply moved. 
stood; and, after long thought, on the next 
afternoon, she wrote: 








Is it because you 
love me, and think I am unjust, or is it that you 
are false to me, and you fear I know it?”’ 
‘‘ Why should I be true to one,” she answered, 
‘Mr. WILSON: : ! rie : 2 
. with spirit, ‘‘who at the faintest evidence loses 
You may come at 8, this P. M. alge 
all faith in me? 
“Do you call it nothing, what I witnessed 
The note was imperative and not extremely 3 last night? I saw that man holding your hands, 
cordial; but she felt that, if he cared to come at; and bending over you. Then you closed the 
all, it would bring him: and it did. blinds, and I could see no more; could only 
Promptly at the time designated, Elmer came. } imagine the rest—the kisses you gave to him.” 
If she thought he would be angry with her, she Her face was in her hands now, and she made 
was most certainly mistaken. Hesimply ignored } no answer. 
the past. She felt herself growing very indig- ‘Lora,’ he said, moved by her manner, ‘I 
nant at this cool self-possessed man, who might, { want to trust you, but I must know that | am 


Lora Harrison.”’ 
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the only one of your choice. I want no rival.; She stood before him, with tightly - clasped 
Love me, me only, and I will serve you with my hands, as she spoke. The quick distrust sprang 
8 


life.”’ into his eyes, and her heart sank. 
He gently drew her hands from her face, and } “It is a little word for you to say—wait,”’ 
was shocked at its pallor. $ he rejoined, bitterly, ‘‘ but it is much more to 


‘*‘ How can I love you?” she cried, passion- ‘me, who must wait, and yet not know why you 
ately; ‘‘ you who are so hard, so cruel, so unjust } ask this delay. Lora,’’ gently the words came 
tome! Don’t touch me,” snatching her hands ; now, and his voice was the dearest in the world 
from his clasp, ‘‘for you do not trust me.” ‘to her, ‘‘why must I wait? There can be no 

He went to the window, but soon came back ; just reason. Perhaps you think I need this 
to where she was lying in her chair, her head { punishment for my distrust of you. But have I 
resting on the garnet velvet in utter weariness. not sincerely repented? My faith in you is 
She lifted her eyes heavily to his face as he; restored, without a word of explanation from 
stood near her. When he spoke, she put up her you. I have only to be near you, to look in 
hands instinctively, as though to ward off the } your dear eyes, and all doubts vanish. Oh, my 
blow she dreaded his words might bring her. } love, answer me now. If ever man loved, I 
But he said, so tenderly now: love you.” 

“T trust you. In spite of all I may see or; She could resist no longer, but suffered him 
hear, 1 trust you, believe you, fully. You do 3 to hold her close to his heart, and press kisses on 
not love Mr. Dale. You never have. You } her hands, brow, and lips. 
gave him no caresses. You never will. You are ; “Oh, my darling,’’ he said, ‘‘ you do love me, 
mine, mine forever.” ’ though you have not yet saidso. I love you with 

He lifted the drooping figure in his strong ’ my heart, soul, mind, strength, whole being. I 
arms, and laid the tired head on his breast. {love you, you only. Darling, do you hear me? 

“Is it not so, dear ono?” he cried. ‘Will { I love you, always, forever.” 
you give yourself tome? I need you; my life She was clinging to him now, thrilled with 
is incomplete without you. Lora, answer me} the perfect joy that came surging over her soul 
yes.” 5 at his words, He let her rest quietly in his 

His words filled her with a sweet pleasure ; arms, waiting till she should speak. When she 
that was almost ecstasy. But her heart, as well : lifted her eyes to his, he was awed at the glorious 
as her pride, was unsatisfied, because he had not ; light which shone in them. Her face was brill- 
said, even yet: ‘I love you.” iant with the happiness that had come to her. 

She lifted her head and looked searchingly Now, of her own sweet will, she drew the 
into his face. kingly head down, that had seemed so stern 

“My whole life calls for you,’’ he said, as he $ before, till his lips were near her own; then 
smiled down into the questioning eyes. kissed him, with the perfect right that she knew 

“You trust me now, fully, you say,’ she $ was hers. 
replied. ‘Trust me yet more, and be content to “You say I have not yet said that I love you,” 
wait for your answer, will you not? For to-$ were her words. ‘‘I dolove you. I love you 


night I cannot tell you ‘yes,’ neither can I} better than my life. My love is yours for all 
send you from-me forever.”’ eternity.” 

















MORNING BY THE SEA. 





BY SIDNEY M’LEAN. 





In the night’s soft hush of departure, The baubles of fame and of riches: 
Ere the sun from his chamber has stepped, These vanish before my cleared sight. 
But a soft rosy flush nature brightens, 
As doth cheek of a maiden, blush-swept. And I see a vision celestial— 
; A dream of what life might contain, 
In the cool sweet breath of the morning, If men would absorb of life’s morning 
I stand by old ocean’s grim side ; Enough for the after-days’ pain, 
In my ears, the twitter of song-birds, 
Intermixed with the moan of the tide. Enough of the pure thoughts and wishes 
Of childhood to last all the way, 
The feverish cares of the daytime, From the soft quiet hush of the morning 





The sparkle and passion of night, To the last fading glow of the day. 
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DORA’S ALLIGATOR-MAN. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tue alligator was dead, and Dora’s heart was} now he’ll never want it. And he ate bits of 
broken. meat so beautifully off a stick. And how any- 
Iam afraid that, among the entire household, ; body could pretend to be afraid of him, ’cause 
not a soul could be found prepared to share or ; he liked to use his little teeth now and then, 
even appreciate her terrible grief. The poets ;as Aunt Debbie and Nurse Betty did, was re- 
tell us eon overweening woes must usually be ; redic’lous!”’ 
borne alone. ; Gentle Miss Bel’s arguments, for which she 
It is true, Aunt Isabel, always tender-{ drew more on her imagination than her con- 
hearted and ready to sympathize an affliction, ; science could well justify, did not convince Dora 
endeavored hastily to improvise a few suitable } that her doubts were groundless, though she 
expressions of condolence; but she -was con- > consented to find some comfort in her favorite 
a of their being less earnest than the occa- ; relative’s sympathy. 
sion demanded, and Dora showed that she was; But, before the day ended, the small maid's 
conscious of it, too. ; suspicions were rendered certainties, and her 
She checked her sobs, dried her eyes on her } sensibilities lacerated beyond endurance, by 
morsel of an apron, and, looking gravely at her: words which she chanced to overhear between 
pretty young relative, said sadly: ; the pair whom she had always felt were the 
‘You are very kind, Auntie Bel, but some- 3 enemies of her pet. 
how I think even you don’t feel Ally’s death as} «* Hadn’t I better take the thing away, ma’am, 
I should have thought you might.” S after she goes to bed?’’ Betty asked the elder 
Between a sensation of guilt, and the diffi- 3 Miss Faulkner. 
culty she had to restrain her laughter, Miss Bel} ‘Why, of course; throw it into the ash- 
was speechless, inventing in haste an errand $ barrel,’’ rejoined the spinster, who prided her- 
which took her straight out of the room where ; self on her strength of mind. “I have no 
Dora sat lamenting her lost treasure. patience with the way Miss Bel spoils that 
As for the other members of the family, from 


child—cerying over a dead alligator! Just get rid 
the servants up, Dora neither expected nor 
desired sympathy. 


an 


3 of the beast the first chance you find.” 

Dora dashed out upon them as they stood in 
“‘Not one of them ever appreciated Ally,” she } the hall, quite frantic between rage and grief. 
observed, when Aunt Bel came back, after hav- ; “Betty shan’t dare to touch him!’ she 
ing composed her features to a degree of ; shrieked. ‘You're a cruel wicked woman, 
sobriety suitable to the circumstances. ‘As for; Aunt Debbie, and Betty is just as bad—just 
Aunt Debbie, she positively hated the poor dear! exactly! If she puts Ally in the ash-barrel, I'll 
I hope 1 am not hard-hearted, and what I say to ? be buried there too. I can’t bear any more—my 
you is in confidential; but I feel there’s a gulf heart’s broken. I shouldn’t wonder if I went 
dug between Aunt Debbie and me. I shan’t } out of my senses, between you!’’ 
seem to notice it, but there’s a gulf.” She rushed upstairs to make sure that her 

Dora laid a flower on the alligator’s brown ; dead treasure was still safe, leaving her aunt 
scales, as she spoke, and shook her seven-years- ; divided between a desire to shake her vigor- 
old head with the air of a person at once a mar- { ously, and a fear that he nervous, excitable 
tyr and philosopher. Little body would render herself really ill by her 

Miss Bel said all she could in her sister’s ‘ nonsensical grief. When Miss Bel came home 
defense, but Dora still shook her head and: from paying some visits, neither Dora nor the 
insisted on the gulf; then her feelings over-. alligator could be found, and, by the time they 
powered her, and she lifted up her voice afresh, ‘ were discovered, hidden in the darkest corner 
in bitter wailing. ‘of the attic, even Aunt Debbie had grown fright- 

“He was just a foot and a half long,’ she ° ened. 
sobbed, ‘and I thought I should live to see? Bel would not let her scold the child; she 
him grow up. I was saving my money to buy ' endured a good deal herself very patiently from 


him a new tub when this one got too small, and > her elder sister, who belonged to the genus tyrant, 
(244) 
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but she never permitted her to torment Dora to $ only busy, but excessively cross—the effect of a 
any great extent, and the two old-bachelor 3 little contest between Miss Faulkner and herself 
brothers were on Dora’s side also, though per- 3 concerning some domestic matter, as to which 
sonally they stood rather in awe of the female 3 Betty, like any old servant, considered herself 
head of the household. a better judge than her mistress. 

Somebody proposed, in jest, that the alligator Dora put on her hat and jacket, carefully 
should be sent to a taxidermist, and properly } enveloped her dead in a gorgeous scarlet mantle, 
stuffed. Dora eagerly seized upon the idea, and, } the property of her largest French doll, and 
in spite of Aunt Debbie’s indignant remon-} managed, while the forenoon was still young, 
strances, a servant was dispatched to find out} to leave the house unperceived, bent on her 
the cost. Five dollars were cruelly demanded, } mission of sacred duty. 
and Miss Deb vowed that no such wickedness She knew her way quite well about the 
should be indulged in for any live child or dead 3 neighboring streets and squares; and though, 
alligator. of course, little accustomed to going out un- 

‘‘Think what five dollars would do for the’ accompanied, she was not at all timid; and, 
poor little heathen your Sunday-school teacher; even if she had paused to remember Betty’s 
told you about, Dora, only last week,” she said. ; lugubrious stories of naughty children who ran 

‘“‘T don’t care,” retorted Dora; ‘‘my Ally was 3 off and got lost, she was too deeply impressed 
a great deal nicer than any little heathen, and } by the necessity of her errand to have indulged 
he’s got to be stuffed; I won’t lose him alto-$ in any fear. 
gether!” 








But she did take a wrong turning, in spite of 
Miss Debbie compromised; the next morning, 3} her care: and, instead of finding herself in Jay 
Dora and Betty might institute a search. If a} Street, as she expected, the name on the sign- 
man could be found willing to undertake the? board at the corner was one quite unknown to 
job for two dollars and a half, well and good; her. As she stopped, puzzled what to do—half 
if not, the alligator must be buried in the} frightened at the idea of going on, yet fully deter- 
garden, without delay—even her bold spirit ; mined not to return home till she accomplished 
lacked courage to venture to the length of again } her task—she attracted the notice of a young 
proposing the ash-barrel as a temporary place of } gentleman who chanced to approach the crossing 
sepulture. ‘ from the opposite direction. 
‘‘T should like to put a lot of lighted candles ; He was in somewhat of a hurry; but, having 
about him, as the Roman Catholics do,’”’ Dora a weakness for children, he could not help halt- 
; 
s 
by 
| 





said to Aunt Bel, as she took her good-night 3 ing to glance at the pretty little creature in her 
look at her deceased favorite. She was per-3 dainty blue costume, with the scarlet bundle 
suaded to leave that ceremony unperformed, and 3 hugged close in her arms, her long hair flutter- 
went to bed, declining even the attractions of a} ing in the autumn wind, her great brown eyes 
fairy-story to soothe her to slumber. ‘You're } wandering eagerly about, and such an odd mixt- 
very gvod,’ she declared, ‘“‘but I should be3$ ure of alarm and determination on her small 
ushamed to forget poor Ally for a single minute. } features that it rendered her prettier than ever. 
I'll just cry myself to sleep, if you please, Aunt ‘‘Have you lost your way, my dear?” he 
Bel, and then I shall be more comfortable.” asked, gently. 

She was up bright and early the next morn- Dora looked quickly up into the handsome 
ing, making inquiry of every tradesman who} face, and knew instinctively that the speaker 
came to the house, whether it was in his power } was worthy of her full confidence. 
to afford information in regard to a taxidermist “?Tisn’t exactly that,’ said she; ‘it’s only 
with more reasonable ideas than the one of that I haven't found it.”’ 
whom she had heard, and it was very comical} The quaint, unchildlike answer amused him 
to hear her slowly pronounce the long-syllabled ; immensely, and he burst out laughing. Dora 
word. echoed his merriment; then, shocked at herself, 

She was told of a man who had lately estab- } exclaimed dismally : 
lished himself in a street not very far distant ; ‘Oh, please don’t laugh—aAlly’s dead!” 
and, already prepared for any heroic or des- “Good gracious! what does the child mean ?”’ 
perate act, Dora speedily made up her mind} cried the gentleman. ‘What are you doing 
what to do. Miss Bel was’ occupied writing } here by yourself? Who is Ally?’ 
smportant letters, Miss Debbie was harrowing the “‘T want to find the—the—” Dora could not 
souls of the maids in the kitchen, the bachelor-} remember the word, so paused; then added: 
uncles had gone to their offices, and Betty was not; ‘It’s like ‘Axminster,’ I know—because it 
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reminded me of the bed-room carpet ; but ’tisn’t } delightful piace she had ever entered. All the 


that.” 
“What do you want of him?” the puzzled 
stranger questioned. 
+L want him to stuff Ally, and set him up,’ 


’ 


3 birds and beasts that even Noah’s ark contained 


seemed to be collected there. 


Dora cried, slightly stumbling over the latter 


3 
‘Except the elephants and rhinocerations,”’ 
3 


she answered. ‘Oh, dear—Jay Street, that’s} word, in her haste. ‘But I suppose there 
where the shop is. Do please show me. If} wasn’t room for them. Qh, I wish Auntie Bel 


Aunt Debbie finds I’m gone, she’ll have the 


8 
’ was here! 


7 


whole house out—and Ally shan’t be put in the} The gentleman held a brief colloquy with the 


ash-barrel.”’ 
The rosebud lips began to quiver, the brown 


smiling tradesman, who presently: offered to ‘‘set 


3 up” Dora’s treasure in fine style, and with the 


eyes to glitter with rising tears, and the gentle- ; utmost dispatch. 


man said encouragingly : 

‘No, no; he shan’t be. What's that in your 
arms—your doll ?”’ 

“No—my alligator: this is Ally. He died 
yesterday, and I won’t have him ill-treated. 


3 Did you tell him two and a half?” she 
’ whispered to her friend. 


“Oh, yes; it’s all right. Mr. Tuffy quite 
understands.”’ 
“Quite,” said that personage, and wrote down 


eee a 
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And the Axminster wanted five dollars, and} in his order-book the address, which Dora gave 
Aunt Debbie declared she’d only let me pay $ with the utmost accuracy. 
half that—so I didn’t wait for Betty—and the ’ The handsome gentleman—Dora told him he 
vegetable-boy said Jay Street. Oh, where is it, was so, having her mind now at liberty—con- 
please?” ducted her home in safety, rang the bell, bade 
She poured out the words in great haste, ; her an affectionate good-bye, and hurried off as 
between hardly-repressed sobs, and, suddenly } soon as the servant opened the door, remember- 
drawing back the scarlet mantle, held the 5 ing that his good-natured weakness had left him 
grinning little alligator directly in the gentle- late for an important engagement. 
man’s face. Dora’s absence had not been remarked; but 
‘So this is Ally,” he said, carefully restrain- ; Aunt Debbie was crossing the hall as the child 
ing both surprise and amusement: being a man 3 entered, and naturally she demanded an expla- 
of fine intuition, who recognized a delicately-} nation of this unexpected appearance from the 
organized child when he saw one, and knew street. 
how such should be treated. “JT have fulfilled my duty—aAlly is safe,” Dora 
“Yes,” replied Dora. ‘Isn’t he handsome? 3 replied, with flashing eyes. ‘Oh, you may do 
That's just the way he smiled when I handed 3 your worst now—shut me up, starve me, kill me 
him meat on a stick. And don’t you think Aunt $ by inches, as the wicked aunt killed her niece in 
Debbie was cruel, and Betty? Oh, I wouldn’t } Miss Oram’s novel—but Ally is safe from your 


have believed it of her! And nobody cared except 
Auntie Bel. I wish you knew Auntie Bel—she’s 
so pretty. And oh, if they should miss me! 
Jay Street, the vegetables said—boy; if you'll 
only show me.” 

In two minutes more, the handsome young 
man, Dora, and the alligator were on the way to 
Jay Street, Dora's hand locked in her knight’s, 
and her small tongue chattering at such a rate, 
that, before they found the desired shop, the 
stranger knew not only the whole history of the 
interesting corpse's brief career, but as much of 
her own, with that of her relatives, their per- 
sonal peculiarities included, as Dora’s knowledge 
on those matters enabled her to impart. 

“Two dollars and a half—don’t forget,” she 
warned him, when they reached the shop. 
“<I mustn’t promise more, ’cause Aunt Debbie 
said so—and she’s so dreadfully set.” 

«“T’ll remember,”’ the gentleman replied, as 
he opened the door and led Dora into the most 


sac—sanc—from you!” 

Dora wanted to say “sacrilegious,” but could 
not manage it. 

Miss Deb lifted her hands in horror; the 
colored servant had heard—and he was a new 
domestic; Miss Bel and a lady-visitor, almost a 
stranger, who had just come out of the library, 
had heard—it was enough to drive a staid spin- 
steresconscious of always tormenting her rela- 
tives from conscientious motives, quite desperate. 

‘That child is mad!”’ she exclaimed; ‘as 
mad as a hatter !** 

She swept upstairs without another word, 
forgetting even to bow to the guest, and Dora 
was left to relate her adventures, which mightily 
amused both the caller and Miss Bel. 

Two days passed, and a hollow peace had 
been patched up between Aunt Deb and Dora 
—the energetic imperious lady being the more 
easy to subjugate because she elected to believe 
} that the child was wrong in her head. 
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“T forgive you, Aunt Debbie,” Dora said, 
“but I can’t forget the gulf—it yawns as wide 
as ever.’ As for Betty, she received a con- 
temptuous unconcern, as a reward for her over- 
tures, which was even more exasperating. ‘You 
needn't say anything,’ Dora remarked; “ Betty, 
my eyes are opened—I see you as you are—but 
I shall not talk about it. I only hope Ally won’t 
haunt you in your sleep.” 

The conversations, and Dora’s conduct gener- 
ally, were discussed that night, after the small 
heroine was safe in bed. Miss Bel could not 
tell the story seriously, and the bachelor- 
brothers laughed themselves nearly into fits, 
while Aunt Debbie again elevated her digits, 
and cried: ‘You are ruining the child! She 
reads all the novels in the house—she gets more 
impossible every day. I wash my hands of the 
consequences—remember that !’’ 

She left the room, rubbing her palms together 
as an ocular demonstration of her statement, 
and the rest exulted among themselves to think 
that the elder sister, whom they had feared all 





poor Miss Bel with confusion, by shouting, quite 
loud : 

“Oh, stop—please stop! Dear Mr. Alligator- 
man, do please stop: I want to see you so, and 
Auntie Bel does, too!” 

The gentleman in question was some distance 
in advance; he had chanced to turn his head, 
and Dora instantly recognized him. 

As she called out, she dropped her aunt’s 
hand, rushed forward in pursuit of the indi- 
vidual on whom, in her eagerness, she had con- 
ferred that somewhat astounding cognomen, and 
again loudly begged him to stop. 

He heard her, and paused; she ran the faster, 
but, as she nearly reached his side, her foot 
slipped against a bit of orange-peel which some 
brutally-selfish person had flung on the pave- 
ment, and, before the gentleman could spring to 
her aid, she fell heavily to the ground. 

By the time he picked her up, Miss Bel hur- 
ried forward, forgetting her late confusion in 
grave alarm. Dora gave one stifled scream, then 
sank back in her unknown friend’s arms, sick 


their lives, should have more than met her} and faint with pain. 


match in this mite of seven and a half years. 


He carried her into a pharmacy close at hand, . 


The Faulkners lived in a flourishing Western {and poor Miss Bel followed; and, while he 
town, which their father had helped to found, } sprinkled the child’s face with water, he in- 
and were among the most prominent people } formed the young lady that he was a physician 


there. 


Father and mother had died some years }—indeed, he was recognized by the druggist, . 


before, but the family did not break up, and ; who addressed him as Doctor Westlock. 


there was no reason why it should. Miss 
Debbie, who had ruled ever since the others 


“My foot—oh, my foot!’’ moaned poor Dora 
He bore the child into a room at the back of ° 


could remember, was past forty, and the ages } the shop, pulled the little boot and stocking off 


of the other three were distributed between 
that and Miss Bella’s four-and-twenty years. 
There had been another brother who mar- 
ried young and died, soon followed by his 
pretty little wife, leaving their only child, 
Dora, a legacy to her uncles and aunts; but, as 
Dora would have a fortune of her own, she 
brought higher claims to consideration than 
youthful orphans usually possess. 

They were all very fond of her, even Aunt 
Debbie; and, though her theorits were stern, 
her practice of them was not sufficiently severe 
to serve as more than a reasonable counter- 
balance to the outrageous spoiling the child 
received from her other relatives. 

Naturally, during the next few days, Dora 
talked incessantly of the handsome gentleman 
who had assisted her in her difficulty, and 
regretted that she had not thought to ask his 
name and beg him to come and see her. 

Toward the end of the week, she was out 
walking, one morning, with her Aunt Bel, and, 
as they turned the corner of a busy street, she 


attracted the attention of all eyes, and covered 
Von. XCII.—14. 





in a trice, and, after a rapid examination of the - 
ankle, asked the chemist for splints and band-- 
ages, while Miss Bel was trying to soothe Dora; 
herself terribly frightened and shaken. 

“It is only a sprain; there is no bone- 
broken,” he said to the lady, and added kindly 


3 to Dora: ‘Now, my brave little maid, we’ll 


presently have you relieved—I know you will 
bear it well.” 

“Tiltry, Pll try!’ she sobbed. “Oh, I’m so 
glad to see you. This is my Auntie Bel; please 
don’t ery, auntie—I won’t!”’ 

The ankle was carefully bandaged, some re- 
storative given to strengthen the small heroine’s 
nerves, and, by the time the carriage, which had 
been sent for, arrived, Dora, in spite of pretty 
severe pain, was able to talk so fast that; whether 
they wished or not, Miss Bel andthe young 
doctor were obliged to enter into conversation. 

He accompanied them home, seeming to take 
it for granted that he ought to do so; and Miss 
Debbie was startled by their sudden entrance 
into the parlor, Dora borne in the physician’s 
arms, and calling shrilly: 











-you can have the heart to scold me when my 
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‘« Here’s my dear alligator-man, Aunt Debbie, { have requested Doctor Westlock to undertake 
and I’ve sprained my ankle, and, if it hadn’t } the charge of Dora, but John’s propose] did not 
been for him, I should have broken every bone } please her. 
in my body. Now you see how lucky it was I As luck would have it, Doctor Ford had started 
knew him, though you did scold me that day he} unexpectedly for Chicago, to visit his dying 
was so kind in helping me find the Axminster ; father, and the physician left in charge of his 
for poor Ally.” 3 patients was a man whom Miss Debbie detested, 

Between Dora’s remarkable explanations and ; so of two evils she chose the lesser, and Doctor 
Miss Debbie's horrified amazement, it was diffi- ; Westlock was summoned the next morning. 
cult for either Miss Bel or the young doctor to} Dora had been quite ill in the night, and, 
control their laughter; but they managed to give } when the physician arrived, he found her trou- 
a somewhat more lucid account of the accident, } bles complicated by the appearance of measles. 
and, by this time, the spinster was too much} Before he got there, Betty had declared the 
frightened either to scold or be indignant. child breaking out with that rash, and Miss 

One of the bachelor-brothers came in while} Debbie had pronounced her an idiot—it was 
the stranger was still there, and, as he knew that } not measles, whatever else it might be. 
Westlock had recently entered into partnership Naturally, it was exasperating to hear the 
with a well-established physician, and had heard ; doctor corroborate Betty’s assertion, and still 
favorable reports of his skill, he heedlessly took ; more so to have it done in the old woman’s 
it on himself, without eonsulting the family } presence; therefore, Miss Debbie felt that she 
Mentor, to request the doctor to attend Dora, so} had strong grounds to cultivate her incipient 
long as medical assistance might be necessary. dislike for the new physician. Nobody in the 

‘“Why, of course he must,” cried Dora. } household, however, shared her sentiments, for, 
“The idea! as if I'd have anybody else. 12 long before Dora was well—Aunt Debbie, in her 
never will again. I always did hate your old 3 determination to have plenty of air in the room, 
Doctor Ford; he smells so of snuff, he sets me} one night opened the window wide, forgot it, 
sneezing as soon as he gets in at the door.” and the child caught a severe cold— Doctor 

“Dora, Dora!”’ admonished Miss Debbie, } Westlock was a great favorite with everybody, 
though her stern eyes were still fixed indig- 3 from the bachelor-brothers down to the servants, 
nantly upon her daring brother. 3 with old Betty at their head. 

‘‘Well, he does,” Dora persisted, ‘‘and how Ill and suffering as she was, Dora by no meams 

$ forgot her alligator, and was constantly asking 
ankle hurts so, I can’t understand. I know my } when he would be sent home. But the taxider- 





‘dear alligator-man thinks you're as cross as you } mist was indulging in an illness as well as she, * 
‘ean be.’’ so it happened that several weeks passed without 


«You must say Doctor Westlock, dear,’’ Miss : the recovery of her treasure. 
Bel suggested. 3 Dora was able to be up, and had even been 
“Oh, yes, I forgot; but he doesn’t mind— carried downstairs, looking somewhat pale and 
do you, dear Doctor Alli— Westlock, I mean ?’’ } thin, but as full of high spirits as ever; so, one 
He assured her that he did not, but added 3 evening, Miss Debbie felt that she could invite a 
that now she must let herself be taken up to; few congenial friends to spend a social hour 
her room, and be content to lie quietly on the} with her. As these kindred spirits were learned 
sofa, else she would risk condemnation to bed for } spinsters and appalling males, who looked like 
good and all, nobody could tell how long. abnormal fossids, Bel and the bachelor-brothers 
The doctor informed the elders that the child’s } preferred to spend the evening in Dora’s room. 
ankle was badly sprained, and recommended, as It happened that a package came, addressed 
he was a stranger, that their regular practitioner 3 very legibly to Miss D. Faulkner; and the man- 
should be called in—perhaps induced to do this } servant carried it into the parlor, thinking it con- 
by an increased stiffness and coldness which } tained some pressed flowers which Miss Debbie 
had come over Miss Debbie, and certain chilly ; had been anxiously expecting, as she wished to 
rebukes she bestowed on her brother and sister } exhibit them to her visitors, and the family gen- 
without any apparent reason. erally had been scolded, during dinner, because 
Miss Debbie had recovered from her fright, } the plants had net arrived. 
and the truth was—though she did not know it} ‘At last!’ cried Miss Debbie, as she eagerly 
—that she never could look favorably on any 3 began to untie the strings which bound the 
plan which she had not herself suggested. Had parcel. ‘The most wonderful specimens of the 
her brother kept silence, very likely she would $ Mariposa that you ever saw, Mr. Burroughs.” 
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And Mr. Burroughs put his spectacled nose as } 
close to the box as he could, Miss Debbie raised 3 
the lid, and everybody shrieked. There was the 
little alligator, grinning at them as naturally as 
if he were alive; Miss Debbie's trembling fingers 
causing the box to shake, till the miniature 
monster looked as though he were just ready 
to jump at the surrounding group. 

Heaven and earth combined would have failed 
to convince Miss Debbie that Doctor Westlock 
had not played a practical joke at her expense, 
and she so informed her sister and brothers 
before she went to bed; her conviction only 
deepened by the ridicule which her statement 
met from the trio. 

Dora was rendered happy the next morning, 
by the presentation of her carefully-preserved 
pet, which she insisted on having placed in the 
library under a neat glass case. _ 

Doctor Westlock called, that day, but he did 
not see Miss Debbie; and, as Dora had not been 
allowed to hear what had happened, of course 
he remained in blissful ignorance of the charge 
which lay at his door. 

During the last eight weeks, he had grown 
intimate at the house, for the quiet old bachelors 
had taken to him in a wonderful fashion; he 3 
and Miss Bel had insensibly glided into terms 
of actual friendship, and Miss Debbie’s frosty 
manner had not struck him as being at all per- 
sonal, as he had speedily discovered that it was 
her general habit to be as nipping as a Decem- 
ber morning. 

Friendship was the name pretty Miss Bel 
would have bestowed on their relation, if she 
had been asked to define it; but Doctor West- 
lock was bolder, at least in his owp thoughts, 
and knew already that in the gentle girl he had 
found the realization of his ideal—he loved her, 
and told himself so, and meant to tell her, too, 
before much further time should elapse. 

Miss Bel might have been blind to his inten- 
tions, but the keen-eyed namesake of the ancient 
Hebrew prophetess was not dectived. 

What the doctor wanted was plain to Miss 
Debbie. Bel possessed seventyfive thousand dol- 
lars in her own right; it was the money that 
man had in view, and her set of particular 
friends agreed in her opinion. 

With such efficient aid to her own acuteness, 
it was not wonderful that Miss Debbie learned 
first one suspicious circumstance, then another, 
in regard to Doctor Westlock’s past, his present 
life—indeed, one might add, his future; for, with 
the spirit of prophecy strong upon her, the 
modern Deborah began freely to depict what 
that must inevitably be. 








Autumn gave place to winter, and the change 
from the soft genial weather, which lasted late 
that year, to the chill and snow of Christmas- 
tide, was typical of the change that the hand- 
some doctor found in Miss Bel. Annoyed and 
hurt, his visits, hitherto so frequent, began to 
grow fewer, and the brothers wondered thereat, 
but were too lazy to seek for any reason, and 
Bel kept to herself the little insidious poison- 
ous tales which Deborah was constantly dropping 
into her ears without apparent design. 

Debbie was not intentionally wicked and ma- 
licious; she convinced herself that she was 
doing right, and deemed it her bounden duty. 

One of the faithful spinster-band had gone 
to Montreal, and from thence wrote her friend 
the most appalling intelligence in regard to the 
object of their mutual dislike. 

Miss Debbie at once sought her sister. 

‘“‘Now I hope you are convinced how thor- 
oughly bad he is,’ she said; ‘‘you wouldn’t 
believe when I told you of the billiard-playing, 
the doubtful associates ; but here is proof plain 
enough, I trust, of the man’s utter rascality.”’ 

There certainly was. The letter gave weighty 
authority for the writer’s statement that Westlock 
had lived in Montreal two years previous; had 
been married, and behaved so ill to his wife 
that she forsook him and went off to her rela- 
tions in Englané 

That evening, Miss Debbie recounted the 
damning story to the bachelor-brothers, but they 
were too inert to be roused to the pitch of 
excitement which she could have wished them 
to exhibit. 

“After all, it is not our business,” they said; 
‘“‘you’d better not meddle, Deborah; just leave 
people to find out for themselves.”’ 

‘Not our business?’’ she exclaimed, in right- 
eous wrath. ‘‘Of course I shall expose him; it 
is my duty.” 

“All you have to do is to avoid him,’ 
rejoined the elder brother, while the other 
nodded acquiescence. ‘You needn’t receive 
him as a visitor, nor call him in professionally.” 

“Call him in?’ echoed the spinster. “I'll 
order him out-of-doors, if he dare to show his 
face here. Alligator-man, indeed! The child 
named him better than she knew.” 

Dora was lying on the sofa in the library 
while the conversation took place. She had 
been asleep till roused by Miss Debbie’s voice, 
and lay still, listening to the whole story—of 
course, not comprehending much beyond the 
fact that her friend had a wife, and that there 
had been something wrong in his making a 
secret of his valuable possession. 
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‘<I don’t believe he’s got one,” she said to; For the doctor had signified to her that he 
herself; ‘I’m just as sure as sure that he likes $ desired particularly to speak with that young 
Auntie Bel, so how can he have?” i lady. She hurried him into the cheerful room: 

She was convinced that her beloved alligator- 3 and there, crouched in a great armchair, with 
man had done nothing wrong, and equally cer-; her back to the light, sat Miss Bel. ‘Oh,’ 
tain that cross Aunt Debbie desired to do him a3 cried Dora, ‘he hasn’t any wife. I knew he 
mischief. She was terribly troubled, but, with; hadn’t, and I’m going to tell Aunt Deb.” 
the odd reticence one so often sees imaginative Away she flew, leaving the pair together. 
children display, not a hint did she give, even to “I never was in Montreal in my life,’ the 
the beloved Aunt Bel. doctor said. ‘Oh, how could you believe me 

Dora was wild to warn her dear doctor, but } a villain, when—when—” 
two days elapsed, and he neither called, nor, His voice faltered, and Bel began to cry ; it was 
constantly as she watched, did she once have } quite as well that Dora left them alone for awhile. 
the good-fortune to see him pass the house. Miss Debbie had just come in, having met the 
Miss Debbie was engrossed in preparations for a } postman at the door; and, when Dora found her 
church-fair; Miss Bel was indulging in a pro- {in the dining-room, the spinster was reading 
tracted headache, which caused her to look ill :a letter which agitated her considerably. For 
and miserable enough ; and Betty was absent on } ; two days past, she had been whispering right 
her annual week’s-holiday ; so a companion in a } ‘ and left that Doctor Westlock was a base deceiver, 
walk the child could not find, and, since her {and now the friend in Canada had written a 
escapade in regard to the alligator, the street- second epistle, to explain that every statement 
door was kept so carefully bolted that she could : in her first had been a mistake. The wicked 
not manage to open it. ; Montreal Westlock was not a physician, and his 

But, on the third morning, a seamstress who : Christian-name proved to be ‘“‘ Morton,” instead 
was doing some needlework in the house had to} of “‘ Marmaduke.” 
go out to make purchase of certain necessary And, before Miss Debbie had recovered from 
linings and silks, and Dora insisted upon accom- | this shock, in rushed Dora with the pleasant 
panying her; and, as Miss Debbie was at the } news that she had told her dear alligator-man 
church, there was no one to say her nay. 3 all those wicked things, and he said they were 

She walked demurely into the shop with the } not true, and he was in the library now with 
seamstress, and, as soon as that person was fully } Auntie Bel. 
occupied with her selection, Dora ran away, and} ‘‘And you always tell me to ask pardon when 
went at the top of her speed to Doctor Westlock’s I’ve been naughty,’’ pursued Dora, volubly; 
office, which was lower down in the same street. } ‘‘so I think you’d better beg him to forgive you. 

She burst in on the young physician as he sat } Or, if you’re ashamed, I’ll do it.” 
in a disconsolate attitude at his table, and cried, Aunt Debbie was looking so miserable, that. 

| 





without the slightest salutation or preamble: Dora, in her generosity, ran off to act upon this 
‘‘Aunt Debbie says you’ve got a wife. But it } offer before the old maid could stop her. When 
isn’t true—is it? And she says everybody shall } she abruptly opened the library-door, there was 
know it; and she told Auntie Bel, and Bel has ; the doctor, holding Miss Bell tight in his arms. 
had the headache ever since.” ‘¢ Don’t mind me,”’ cried Dora: ‘I understand 
Certain vague rumors and odd hints from } all about it. Oh, you dear, dear doctor! Now 
various quarters, which had come to the doctor } you’ll be my uncle; and you’d better have a 
only the day before, were now explained. He} house for us three and the alligator, and leave 
picked up his hat, put on his great-coat with } the rest to live here.’ 
an air of determination, and told Dora he would The doctor thought so too; and, six months 
see her safely home. later, the scheme was carried out—Miss Debbie 
‘‘Come into the library,” Dora said, as the} in the meantime, having veered straight about 
servant opened the door. ‘I'll tell Auntie Bel.’’ ‘and become his warm friend and ardent admirer. 








THE DAY I8 GONE. 





BY ELISE COOPER. 





TERE is an end to every lovely thing, Of some mysterious rhythm—hands clasp to sever, 
And so this sweetest day is gone forever ; Lives meet to part ; the tide that brings the bark 
Life is all cadenced, throbbing to the swing Ebbs and then flows; the dawn succeeds the dark. 
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BY ROBERT C. V. MEYERS, 
a OF more, when someone told ‘her how, ten years ago, 
E.ten turned up the wick of the lamp. $ his wife had run off from him, and soon after 


“My!” she said, ‘“‘how this white stuff is died in a railway-accident; he it was— 
hard on one’s eyes.’ She smiled happily, § And yet, standing by the fire, watching her 
threading her needle, and pulling her sewing up ; and her nimble fingers, he knew all that he had 
over her lap. ‘‘ Why, how quiet you are, Dan! done, all that she had done, and it was borne in 
You’ve been quieter this week past than I ever { upon him that he must tell her that it must all 





saw you before.” She laid the sewing aside and 
went close to him, as he rested his elbow on the 
table, his head on his hand. “Dan,” she con- 
tinued, in a low winning voice, and smoothing his 
hair, “I know what ails you: you’re thinking 
of another time—ten years back, when a woman, 
other than I, got her wedding-things ready. 
Ain’t you, now? Don’t be afraid to tell me— 
I’m not jealous. You’d have been a poor sort 
of a man, not to love your wife, especially your 
first wife.’ Her eyes were brightly shining. 

He stopped her caress and strode over to the 
fire. 

«It’s scorching the mantel,’’ he said. 

She returned to her chair, a little hurt, and 
took up her work. 

Meantime, he stood beside the fire, a frown 
upon his face, and watched her. A pretty 
picture she made, with the lamplight falling 
on her soft cheek, this young creature whom he 
had befriended for five years, and whose cheeri- 
ness had won over his gloom. Yet he dared not 
look too much at her to-night, knowing that what 
she sewed nearly maddened him. For the wed- 
ding was set for next week. And there must 
be no wedding. He had not told her so; for 
six nights, he had tried to bring himself to the 
task, but as yet he had not succeeded. For 
what, then, would become of her? 

She had relied on him for five years—ever 
since she had come to the mill, a mere slip of a 
girl, an orphan, friendless as the poor so often 
are, and with a frail chest. The great stern man 
had watched over her, shielded her from harm 
and temptation, until she trusted him entirely, 
and, with the trust, learned to love him. He it 
was who, when the doctor said she had better 
do something else than tend a loom, had sug- 
gested her keeping a few boarders gleaned from 
the women-weavers; he it was who had done 
much for her, until she was no longer helpless, 
but full of help to him, unconsciously brighten- 
ing his life, and consciously endeavoring to do 





be as though it had not been, and that she must 
stop sewing the “‘long white seam” of a gown 
she could never wear as his bride. He must 
tell her now, this very night. Watching the 
making of the wedding-dress gave him tle 
strength of desperation. He would tell her. 

No: wait till she finished that seam. Some- 
how or other, it would seem cruel in him to 
stop it half-way. There, there: the seam was 
finishing—she -was dragging the skirt over her 
knee, to begin on a new breadth. 

“Ellen!” 

She looked up and laughed. ‘Have you 
found your tongue at last, Dan?” she said. 
‘‘T was wondering how long you’d keep quiet. 
Is anything wrong at the mill?” 

‘«¢Ellen,”’ he answered, almost hoarsely, ‘there 
is something I want to tell you—something 
I must tell you.” 

“‘The thing that must be told is usually the 
disagreeable thing. Don’t tell it to-night— 
I want to be happy, to-night. Oh, yes, I know 
what it is, dear: it’s about my net being careful 
enough of my lungs. Why, I’m stronger than 
I ever was.” 

“It's not about your lungs: it’s about—’”’ 

‘“My eyes? Sewing here in the lamplight? 
Why—” 

She turned her head toward the door. 
anybody out there?’’ she called. 
the door moved. Come in.” 

Sperry faced the door also. It slowly opened, 
and a woman entered, her white haggard face 
a marvel of suffering. 

Ellen sprang up and supported her to the 
fireplace and the chair there. 

‘““Mrs. Morgan,” she expostulated, 


“Ts 
“T thought 


Ad you 


: ought not to come down the stairs alone; the 


first night you’ve been down, too. You really 
should not. You look as if it had been too 
much for you. Do you feel ill?” 
The woman waved her hand. 
‘‘No,” she said. ‘I’m all right. My heart 
(251) 
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hasn’t pained very much to-day. I heard you 
down here. I was rather lonely upstairs.” 


*“‘Dan,”’ she said. 
He sank into a chair, his hands going up over 


Sperry had not uttered a word. Ellen turned } his eyes. 


her eyes to him. How dark and glowering he 


“Dan,” said the woman, again, ‘I sent her 


looked! Now she understood what he was about } out with the letter on purpose to get this oppor- 
to say, a little while back: he was out of humor} tunity. I see what’s warring within you. I 
because she had taken the sick woman in. She} know you made up your mind, the very day I 


had not thought that Dan could be so hard- 
hearted, especially as he had done so much -for 


ns 


came here, to do what you're thinking to do 
now. Upstairs, to-night, I felt wild, as if you'd 


her when she had been almost as much of a3 do it to-night; and I came down to hinder you. 


stranger as this woman. 
The woman touched her arm. 


Why don’t you ask whom my letter was for? It 
was for the chorus-leader of an opera-troupe; 


“I'd be obliged if you’d do a little something } I’ve told him I'll never sing again, never again.” 


for me,”’ she said: ‘‘I want a letter posted.” 


‘*No,”’ he said, ‘‘you’ve come back to me 


She held out an envelope. Ellen expected ‘ instead.” 


Dan to take it and go with it to the post-office. 
He did not offer to touch the letter. Did he 


carry his illiberality so far as that? Looking} 


‘‘And how glad you ought to be I’ve come.”’ 
“Glad ?”’ 
‘For Ellen’s sake. The wedding’s settled 


back a week, Ellen could recall how out-of-sorts 3 for next week; suppose I hadn’t come, and the 


he had been when the poor woman had come, 
and, without first consulting him, she had taken 
her in. Ellen had always consulted him, before 


ceremony ’d gone on?’ 
He shrank from her. 
‘«] must hurry,”’ she said, ‘for she’ll be back 


that, as to whom she should have in the house. ; soon. I know you. I know what's in your 
At any rate, the suffering creature should not { mind to do: you want to tell Ellen who I am, 


be neglected. Ellen took the letter. 

“Of course I'll post it for you,” she said, 
briskly. ‘‘ Now.” 

She left the room. In the little dark entry 
she called: ‘‘ Dan!” 

He came slowly to her. 

‘¢T know what you mean by your frowning,” 
she whispered, half resentfully ; ‘‘ you’re angry 





and that the wedding can’t go on. It will kill 


her! Yes, it will kill her! You will be her 


murderer! Will you tell her that, ten years ago, 
I was married to you; that I had a beautiful 
voice, that attracted you to me first of all; that 
my baby died before he was a month old; and 
that I was lost in the humdrum life, and wanted 
to join the chorus of an opera-troupe, that sang 


because I did not refuse to board her, till i’d 3 in the city where we lived; and that you forbade 


asked all about her and told you. But I am not 
quite heartless. And, while I am away at the 
post-office, don’t let her see she is not welcome, 
for she is welcome, by me at least, and this is 
my house.” 

Never before had she spoken in this way to 
him, and her face burned as the words left her 
lips. She may have spoken the more harshly 
because he did not interrupt her; and a woman 
hates sullenness. She left him, with the words, 
closing the front-door after her as she went out 
into the night. 





It. 

Sperry remained several minutes in the entry, 
after Ellen had gone. When he re-entered the 
room, his face was set and determined. 

The woman still sat in front of the fire, hold- 
ing out her transparent hands before the flame, 


it; and that I had one of my old heart-attacks, 
and grew sullen and gloomy; that, one night, 
you came home and found your wife gone with 
the opera-troupe; and that, from that day till 
a week ago, you never set eyes on her? Will 
you tell her all this? And how you broke up 
your little home, cursing the wife you never 
could understand, and whose longings for some- 
thing for which you had small sympathy you 
ignored with persistent dislike? And how you 
left familiar places, and drifted here—where, five 
years ago, a young girl came—well, you know 
the rest. Will you tell her all this ?”’ 

‘¢T have told her,’”’ he answered. 

She started. 

“You have? Then what else is on your 
mind?” she asked, curiously. 

«The death of Ellen.” 

‘*You mean you'll tell her, and that it will 


her gaze directed to the table on which was} kill her?” 

‘¢ Yea.” 

«But it won't. She'll hate me—loathe me; 
but she'll love you all the more. I know 
3 women.” 


Ellen’s wedding-gown, 

Sperry walked up to the fireplace, and looked 
down sternly at the woman. — 

A faint color crept into her cheeks. 
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‘Caroline !”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,”’ she went on, excitedly, «I know 
women. She won't even give you up. The 
law’s separated us; I deserted you for ten 
years; and that'll surely make you free, in the 
eyes of the law.” 

He caught her wrist. 





‘*Woman,” he said, ‘‘you don’t know the } 
girl I would marry. She’s a lady—yes, a 
lady.” 

“Well?” 


“She recognizes marriage differently from 
you; you, that had aspirations, as you called 
?em; you, that ran off from your husband. She 
will never marry me as long as you live.” 

His hearer laughed feebly. 

“Then you will break off with her? 
break off with her is what I meant would kill 
her.” 

He dropped her arm, a look of despair in his 
face. 

“Of course,” she went on, ‘I am hardened, 
when I can argue in this way, am I not? But 

t’s love that makes a marriage, and she loves 


” 


| 
=a 
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your arms about me, and we were like a pair of 
children ?”’ 

“*God help me!’ he groaned. 

“God help you!” she took him up. ‘‘ He has 
helped you. Ellen tells me you’re foreman here; 
that, after she’s married, she'll not work any 
more; that you've saved money enough to build 
a house.. 1l’ve quesontied her; I’ve got every- 
thing from her. She’s a simple soul, just as 
men like women to be—no aspiration, no thought 
of conquering circumstances: and she’s no more 
fit to go through the world alone than a baby— 
than our baby that died because the world was 
too hard for him. I’m glad she'll have such a 
strong protector as you are.” 

‘‘Don’t aggravate me,” he said. 

“Then don’t you harm Ellen Jordan.” 

‘*Harm her?” 

‘You love her, do you not?’ 

‘What a shameless woman you are.’ 

“For asking the question? You will not 
answer it, therefore I know how much you love 
her. Well, as I say, it’s love that makes a 
marriage. This is what I came down to say: 


you. And, if it’s love that makes a marriage, } that you must not tell Ellen whol am. There! 
you and I are not man and wife. For you } Not a word! I mean it; you must not tell her 
don’t love me, do you?” }wholam. I will not leave this room till you 


She laughed, but looked keenly at him. 

“Why don’t you speak?’’ she demanded. 
‘‘You know our marriage is only in name— 
that I am nothing to you.” 

“Who destroyed my love for you?” 

‘«That’s no answer. 
so little?” 

wit Si 

She laughed again. 
. “That’s right,’”’ she said, ‘that’s right. 
= 
me?” 

‘You proved that, years ago.’ 

«Yes, when I left you, with ideas of being 
educated, and getting out of the narrow rut my 
marriage had led me into. See what those ideas 
have brought me to.’ She held out her arms, 
that he might note how woefully thin she was. 

«You were never strong; your heart always 
was weak.” 

«©You remember how weak it was, do you? 
And how you used to carry me upstairs, when 
I had one of my spells, do you? And how you 
used to cook little messes for me? And how, 
when baby came, and I said ‘ He will be a great 
man,’ you said ‘Better make him a good one,’ 
eh? And how, when the little dead thing lay 
on my breast, and I cried, and, like Rachel, 
would not be comforted, because he ‘ was not,’ 
do, you recollect how you cried, too, and twined 


Do you love me—ever 


And 


Of course you know you are nothing to 





go to-night, and I defy you to tell her who I am 
while I am here.” 

She had risen to her feet, a look on her face 
that quelled him, reckless as he was. 

‘‘Why did you come here?’ he asked, sadly. 

“IT came because—” 

There was a sound in the entry. She dropped 
into her chair, as Ellen ran in. 

“‘T was longer than I thought,” she cried, all 
glowing. ‘‘I met Mary Green, and she would 
talk about the house here, and how she’ll manage 
when it'll be hers. She is going to take every- 
thing off my hands. [I posted the letter. You 
feel all right, Mrs. Morgan ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you think you’ll have a good night ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

Ellen did not look at her lover. She was a 
little hurt to find him so uncharitable. 

But, after awhile, during which she filled the’ 
kettle and put it on the hob, her skirts brushing 
him as she did so, and smoothing Mrs. Morgan’s 
hair for‘ a moment—she had a wonderful desire 
to smooth hair—she picked up her wedding- 
gown. With this in her hand, she came to the 
woman at the fire. 

“Do you like it?’ she asked, glancing at Dan 
to see if he noticed her intention to make up 
with him. He was gloomily watching a flicker- 
ing stick in the fireplace. 
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Mrs. Morgan took hold of the white finery. 
‘You will look very sweet in this,’’ she said. 
Still Dan would not glance at Ellen. 

‘Were you married in white?’ asked Ellen, 
looking at Dan all the time. ‘Were you mar- 
ried in white?” 

*s'Mo.”’ 

“You have been a widow a long time, haven’t 
you?” 

«« For years.” 

“‘You don’t mourn any more, do you?”’ 

‘¢No.” 

“‘Few men are worth mourning for, they say, 
at least for years,” edging a little closer to Dan. 

“TI never grieved for my husband.” 

The startled Ellen looked at the widow. 

“Surely, you loved him?” she asked. 

‘“‘T think not,’ was the answer; “I think 
not.”’ 

Ellen’s hand crept out till it touched Dan. 

‘Not love your husband when you married 
him?’ she cried. 

Sperry sprang to his feet. 

“Ellen,” he said, huskily, “I can’t stand 
this. I have something to say to you.” 

“Only that I am in the way,” said the woman 
in front of the fire. 

Witbout a word, Sperry took up his hat and 
left the house. 

Ellen was in tears. 

‘Tle never treated me so before,’’ she sighed. 

“Tt was my fault,” said the other. 

Ellen did not contradict her. 

“You think a good deal of him, I suppose, 
Ellen ?”” ’ 

‘Tam not like some women,’ was the answer : 
«“T love the man I marry, and to be parted from 
him would be worse than death. Besides, hasn’t 
he done everything for me? Qh, if you only 
knew his goodness! I was friendless, nearly ; 
I might have drifted away into—I don’t know 
what. He saw how things were, and he ea@me to 
me. ‘Little girl,’ he says, sad as can be; and 
then he tells me about women’s vanity, and how 
easy it is for vanity to lead a woman to do that 
which will wreck more than her own happiness 
and peace of mind. I knew, later, that he was 
telling me the story of his wife. Oh, she was 
a wicked woman—I’m gure of it, though he never 
blames her. All h2\ says is only that they were 
not meant for each other. She ran away with 
an opera-chorus, and died, a little while later, 
in a railroad-accident. But Dan, he always 
apeaks kindly of her. He says it was only her 
vanity. I’m sure he has a'good deal of feeling 
for her, even yet. He was. very) low-spirited 
when I first knew him, and that was five years 





or so after his wife had left him. But I’ve done 
all I. could to cheer him up. I’ve always looked 
happy when he was by, even when I didn’t feel 
happy myself: and so I helped to turn his 
thoughts from his wife, and make him reconciled. 
Oh, yes; Dan’s everything to me now, and, 
when he acts like to-night, it hurts me. But,” 
drying her eyes, “ he’ll be all right to-morrow— 
he'll have to be. And he'll feel sorry; for he 
can’t get on without me, and I’m as much to 
him as he is to me.”’ 

The woman at the fire sat with her hands 
peaceably folded in her lap and her head bent; 
but she made no reply. 

“And we'll be married next week,’’ Ellen ran 
on, ‘and I'll do all I can to make his life just 
one brightness—I will, indeed. 1’ll try to make 
up for the misery he’s had. Next week! Maybe 
you'll be here next week.” 6 

“TI shall not be here.” 

“Going?” a little hope in her voice. For 
Dan’s manner made her desirous of getting rid 
of her unwelcome boarder, if she could do so 
without being brutal. ‘‘ Going?” 

‘‘Yes: before next week.” 

Ellen became cheerier. 

‘“*Maybe you could find a healthier place,” 
she said. Then: ‘Oh, by the way, wouldn’t 
you like to take this needle and run up this 
seam for me, while I see to the kitchen-fire?’”’ 

She held out the wedding-gown. . 

‘‘T am ill,”’ her boarder said, in a low voice. 
‘Help me to my room.” 

Ellen dropped the gown. 

om?” 

“Yes. I shall be better in bed.’ 





RII; 

Wuen Ellen had seen her upstairs, she came 
down to the parlor again. The gown must be 
finished. Why not stay up and sew onit? Besides, 
Dan's ill-humor would not let her sleep, if she 
went to bed. Sho wished she had not been cross 
to him. She wondered if he had understood 
when she touched him, while Mrs. Morgan so 
heartlessly spoke of never having loved her 
husband. 

How long she sat there sewing, she knew not. 
The clock in the kitchen struck once, and she 
sewed. It struck twice. It was quiet all around 
her, and she could imagine the many stars in 
the night outside shining on Dan’s home, on her 
home, on the narrow home of Dan’s poor wife. 
Her head lowered over her sewing. 

‘Dear Lord!” she murmured, ‘Thou wast 
at the marriage in Cana, where Thou turnedst 
the water into wine. Turn the water into wine 
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at Dan’s and my marriage: make it a true} metothis room. I hoped you would not know 
marriage, and me and him true wife and;me. But I saw that you did, and how IL 
husband.”’ regretted coming! But 1 was too weak to go, 

And then there came a strange whisper through } and I knew it wouldn't be long.” She raised 
the place, her name called ag it had never been 3 herself oa her elbow. ‘The wedding must be 


called before: next week; don’t put it off.’ Then she sank 
‘‘ Ellen! Ellen!’’ and, again ‘Ellen! Ellen!”’ 3} back, crying: ‘‘ Don’t look at me that way! don’t 
“It’s Mrs. Morgan!” look at me that way!’ 
She flew up the stairs. . ‘‘I must tell Ellen,”’ he said. 


‘Ellen, I told you that I should not be here “Not now, not now; wait till I am placed 
at your wedding. I told you that I was going 3 out of sight—not before. Shed look on my 
away, and I am, to-night; I am going on a3} cold white face in the coffin, even, and find 





stormy voyage—out to judgment.’ something there to hate. For she hates me, 
Ellen had never been in the presence of} as your wife, as much as you do.” 
death before this, and to be here alone! She} “1?” 


might wake some of her boarders, but— 1 “Oh, yes, you hate me. There is nobody in 

Her thought went out to Dan, strong Dan, her 3 the whole world that cares for me. Even in 
husband in a week. 3 heaven. maybe, my mother and father will blame 

‘I'll go for the doctor,” she said. “Ill stop} me. Only my little baby will not, for I loved 
for Dan on the way. I know the dear fellow , him so, and | gave him his life. Yet to think 
will come back with me. I’m sorry I was cross.” of going to such a vast place as heaven, and 

She ran quickly out of doors and hurried to- } having only a tiny child to love me there!” 
ward her lover’s house, She threw a pebble at ‘There is Christ.” 
the window of Sperry’s room, and he came down She raised herself and threw her arms about 
to her. She threw herself into his arms. him. 

“Oh, forgive me, Dan, forgive me. But you ‘“You don’t hate me,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘or yor 
were a little hard. I’m going for the doctor. } would never think of Christ’s love for me.” 
Mrs. Morgan is dying. I can’t bear to look at Did his arms wreathe around her? Did he 
death. You always have been kind to the sick. } hold her to him as he had not held her for ten 
Go to her, for my sake, and let me go for the } years? 


enw ere oe or 





doctor. She’s all alone,” When she was quiet, he laid her back upon the 
pillow. 
lV. ‘You don’t believe that I never cared for you, 
Wuen Sperry reached the bedside, his wife ; Dan?” 
lay with her eyes closed. ‘‘No, Caroline, no.”’ 
He stood and looked at her. All the past ‘“‘You believe that I suffered, when I had 
rose before him, all her young life and his. done the cruel deed, and ran from you?” 
“Caroline !”’ “Yes, yes, if you say so.” 
She raised her lids. ‘‘Dan, I wanted you to be higher in the 


Dan!’ Shesmiled dreamily. ‘It has come } world, in wealth; I thought I could bring it 
at last. Are yousorry?”’ Sheroused: «Sorry } about, but you forbade me. I determined to do 
it was a mistake about that accident, where I} it against your will, and I failed. I was 
was said to have died? I’ve been ill a long } ashamed—nay, afraid—to come back to you 
time. 1 had few friends. Qne day, I went to} then, and I could have sung if my heart had 
our old home, went to baby’s grave... Then I$ held out. I might have been a prima-donna; 
began to ask a—about you. I heard you were } they said so, but—”’ 
here. I'd taken my maiden-name, and I was} Her strength was ebbing, her voice trailing off ' 
changed in appearance. I came here, I heard $ into the unintelligible. 
you'd soon be married, I knew it was wrong} He leaned down over her. 
in me; I knew I'd destroyed every claim I once “ Caroline!’’ he whispered. 
had on your regard, that even a legal claim She shivered at the sound of his voice. Her 
might not be mine; but I rather wanted to, be 3 eyes opened wide. 
near you, to see her you'd marry. I eame to ‘Caroline, can you understand me?’’ 
this house one night a week ago, meaning to; ‘ Under— Yes—’ 
invent a question, and so see Ellen; she came} ‘My love for you made me gloomy and 
to the door, and I fell, sick and weary. She; broken. I have always loved you.” 
called you out of the parlor, and you carried; ‘‘ But—you must love Ellen. She loves you, 
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faithfully, truly. She must be your wife. 


Promise! Promise me! I have the right!’ 


‘Ellen is much to me. She will be my wife.” 


“Dear Dan—baby—”’ 


A hand was laid on his, that clasped hers. 
He looked around. Ellen stood there, white as 
the wedding-gown below-stairs. ‘The doctor 
will be here directly,” she said. Then ‘she 
broke down: “I heard you, Dan;! I listened. 


Caroline !”’ 


She put her arms about the form on the bed, 
and raised the drooping head to her breast. 


ROR eee 


“Poor woman! Poor wife and mother! She 
must not go to her little baby without.a last 
kiss from them that love her here.’’ 


She put out a hand, and guided Sperry’s face 


to his wife’s. Then she let him go, and laid a 
kiss over his, upon Caroline’s lips. 


There was a flutter of the pale eyelids. A 


sweet smile came up over the face, like a sun- 
rise over a@ ruin. 


A step sounded in the room. 
“IT can’ do nothing here,” said the doctor’s 


voice; ‘‘she has gone to the Great Physician!’ 





POPPIES. 





BY BELLE BREMER,. 





ONLY some drowsy poppies, 
Fresh from their dewy bed, 

With slumbrous drooping petals, 
Purple and white and red. 


Only some lazy poppies, 
That make my senses teem 

With many a vagrant fancy 
Sweet as an Orient dream. 


I see an old-time garden, 
Where cinnamon-roses bloom 

And lilac and honeysuckle 
Diffuse their sweet perfume ; 


With clove-pinks in the border, 
And the larkspur free and bold, 
And gorgeous tiger-lilies, 
That flaunt in their cloth-of-gold. 


Purple-and-crimson poppies, 
Heavy and languid-eyed, 





Grow, with the bleeding-soldier, 
Lovingly side by side, 


With a sweet balsamic odor 
From the “Balm in Gilead”’ trees, 
While, in the yellow sunshine, 
Busily hum the bees. 


I lie on the scented border, 
Stretched out on a bed of thyme, 

And under my head, for a pillow, 
A wonderful book of rhyme, 


And lazily watch the cloudlets 

Far off in the summer sky ; ° 
Like argosies leaving harbor, 

The shadowy fleets go by. 


What's this? My eyelids are heavy, 
My poppies are withered—I seem 

To have slept—the garden has vanished: 
It was only a poppied dream, 





KATY DID. 





‘BY MINNA IBVING. 





In the porch together, in the long ago, 
Sat a stately father, crowned with locks of ‘snow ; 
Sat a saintly mother, silver-haired and sweet, 
All in Quaker garments, cap and kerchief neat. 
Loudly piped the cricket by the wooden sill, 
All along the valley wailed the whip-poor-will ; 
Though the dew was heavy, though the hour was late, 
Katy with her lover lingered at the gate. 


Through the vines about them, peered the ancient pair, 
Seeing, in the moonlight, gleams of golden hair, 
Milk-white arms uplifted, twining finger-tips, 
And a silken tach ting bud lips, 
‘Katy did—she kissed him!’ cried the sire, with shame. 
“Katy? No, she didn’t!’ shrieked the startled dame. 
So, while loud and louder grew the hot debate, 
Katy and her lover left the garden-gate— 








Left it wide behind them, left the angry strife, 
Ran away together, hand-in-hand, for life. 
Fell a sudden stillness, such as comes with death~ 
E’en the piping cricket seemed to hold its breath ; 
While the agéd couple saw a glory fall 
On the grasses lowly, on the lilies tall, 
And beheld a spirit, standing still and straight, 
In the solemn silence, by the garden-gate. 


Spoke the spirit sternly: “‘Man and woman gray, 
Doomed art thou to argue forever and a day— 
Doomed to vex ‘the question, but to never know 
Whether winsome Katy really kissed her beau.”’ 
So he quickly changed them, in their leafy screen, 
Into little insects, gauzy-winged and green. 
In thé'trees he set them, there to watch and wait 
Many Katies kissing lovers at the gate, 








‘OUR SET’’ 


AT ROCKAWAY. 





BY MISS LEE M’CREA. 





Rockaway Bracu, L. L., 
August 13th, 1886. 
Dean Lettie SISTER: 

I imagine I see you curled up in your ham- 
mock, feeling unusually sentimental, and bewail- 
ing your years—or, rather, lack of years— 
which debar you from society and all accom- 
panying frivolity. Then you sigh and say: 
«Even Josie forgets me and her promise to write 
all about everything tnat happens there.” But 
wait, dearie. 

Nothing has happened that was worth the 


$ ennui is the perpetual warfare between our two 
cliques. 

You will understand when I tell you Angie 
Somers is here, with all her style, sarcasm, and 
underhand scheming, that make her so univer- 
sally loved (?) in Hartford, and she has gathered 
a set around her of just the kind of girls that 
follow in her train at home. 

Of course, you heard, when Lill Hart and 
I were planning this summer’s campaign, as 
she called it—it was sometime in January—that 
she was expecting her sister Leila to join us, 





telling, and I hated to blast forever your bright } and I sent for Cousin Ada. We four make quite 
dreams of a summer at Rockaway. I hate to 


a select clique, I assure you. Leila is tall and 
confess it—I wouldn’t to anyone but you, Meg, } dignified—but nice, for all that—and has just 
and don’t you dare breuthe the avowal in Hart-} graduated from Wellesley with a degree of 
ford—but this season is an utter failure: at least, } knowledge appalling to think of. Ada is our 
as far as flirting and beaux are concerned. And } beauty, and sweeter even than she used to be. 
what else does a season at the beach mean? What havoc she would make, were there any 

People display their money and fine clothes } material to make havoc of! 

in town; but remember, dear little unsophis-} Lill is the same jolly girl she is at home, and 
ticated, the girls come down to the shore as she and the feud are all that keep us alive. 

“fishers of men”: and then “life is real, and}; Angie has set up Gertrude Cone—a pert little 
life is earnest,’ sure enough. At home, you } piece of vanity—as beauty, in opposition to Ada, 
know, the young married ladies rather put us} and does all she can to cut us. We spare no 
in the shade; but, at the beach, the primmest } pains in keeping “even.” But, Meg, you must 
mamma’s ugliest daughter can generally manage} be yawning, so I hasten to tell you of the party 
to captivate someone. But this summer! If it 3 last night. Yes,-we really had a ball, and we 
were not my very first season out, I would say: } girls had laid out so many plans and hopes for 
‘“‘ Society is not what it used to be,” as old Miss ; the occasion that I almost weep to recount it. 





Hopkins always asserts when matters don’t suit 
her. For, though all things are propitious—the 
weather, the arbors, and the picnic-grounds— 
not a single eligible young ‘man has loomed 
within this sad horizon. Now, you know very 
well that your sister does not bother her head 
over matrimony —considering ‘sufficient unto 
the day the evil thereof’’—but that she enjoys 
nothing quite so much as a good flirtation. 

So it is getting tiresome, this flocking by our- 
selves up and down the beach, trying to look 
awfully contented, and wondering at the same 
time if the next steamboat will bring “anybody 
nice’’— which, of course, means anybody in 
bifurcate garments. 

And, when the boat does come, we all gravitate 
to the wharf, on some threadbare pretext,’ to 
meet—a new bevy of girls! or, perhaps, a bridal 
party! Oh, it is heart-rending! 

The only thing that has saved us from fatal 


3 The invitations were out over a week, and some 
3 young men from Long Branch-were expected to 
grace the occasion. 

A week is not a long time, ordinarily speaking, 
but this one has seemed of India-rubber duration 
—stretching further and further into the future. 
And, when the night did come, it was with great 
blasts of wind and rain, that fairly made the 
piano tingle. Of course, no one could come 
from a distance, and we forlorn boarders of the 
Grande had to ‘ball’? by ourselves. Don’t 
overlook the pun, Meg; you are so fond of 
them, I remember. 

When my blue silk and I appeared, the scene 
was pathetic indeed. Ada was waltzing with an 
old baldheaded man—the one, Lill says, who 
wears his bangs around the back of his head—and 
Leila with the proprietor’s son, who is at least 
} two sizes too small for her: while Lill, our merry 
| Lill, sat alone in all the glory of ™ new pink 
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satin, twisting her gloves, and trying to look 
absorbed in the music. 


He instantly became devotion itself to Lill, 
scarcely so much as bestowing a glance on Ger- 


A dudish bachelor—who might as well be; trude Cone, who took pains to remark in my 


labeled ‘‘small favors thankfully réceived ’’— 
stepped up and asked me to favor him with a waltz; 
but I declined abruptly, and flew to Lill’s rescue. 
I saw the Somers set smiling derisively on her, 
in her forsaken quarter; for they had actually 
cornered three masculinities, and were odious in 
their triumph. 

I rallied our four, we had a waltz and some 
ice together, and then sailed to our rooms in 
haughty disdain. And that was the end of 
our ball. 

When we were safely locked in my room, our 
indignant tongues broke loose, and we all talked 
at once—all but Ada, and she just sighed, and 
smoothed the feathers on her fan. 

Said Lill, jerking loose a button of her shoe at 
each word: “ Well, girls—I’m—not going—to— 
poke—here—any longer. Let’s—‘ vamos’!”’ and 
she tossed the shoe itself under the table to 
emphasize her rebellion. 

We all agreed, and—but I am “under oath” 





to keep the lodge-secrets, and can’t tell even } 
you. 

Rest assured, whatever we may or may not 
do, we will not be “at home”’ till the season is 
over, and we will come off with colors flying 
high above the Somers clique. 

Keep all this to yourself, sister mine, and 
write me immediately. 

With love in arithmetical progression, I am 


Yours dolefully, 
Josiz VAN ARSDALE. 


Rockaway, August 20th. 
Mra, My Dear: 

It is only a week since I wrote you that 
exhaustive (and exhausting?) letter, but ever 
so many things can happen in seven days. 
That night, in our council of war, we decided 
to get a telegram from Ada’s father—a fictitious 
one, of course, for the benefit of Miss Somers & 
Co.—calling her to come home for a yachting- 
trip, and inviting us to make up the party. 
Then we would depart in triumph, leaving the 
dismal beach and bachelors to the tender mer- 
cies of the other girls. 

But, the next morning, Leila was so ill we 
had to have the doctor, and she is scarcely able 
to sit up yet. So we are still here, perforce. 

But several things have happened which have 
enlivened the days considerably. Firstly: On 
Monday, a Boston widower put in appearance. 








He is young, aristocratic, and would be a catch, 


hearing that, of all people, she disliked widowers 
the most. 

On the same boat, came—what this resort has 
long lacked—an old maid. Her name is Jean 
McDougall, and she came direct from Edinburgh 
—so the register tells us. Ada says she is not 
so ugly, wrinkled, or crabbed-looking ‘‘as she 
might be ’—‘‘as we will be,’’ adds Lill, ‘‘ when 
we're past hope and thirty.” 

Indeed, she is quite young—for an old maid— 
and her face is a history, rather than a prophecy, 
to me. 

She dresses habitually in gray, and wears her 
hair in soft waves, away from her face. 

Delia Denton—who, by the way, says all the 
spiteful things Angie can’t think of—said it was 
‘high time the wrinkles dropped out of her hair 
and into her forehead,’ and I just gave her my 
opinion of such remarks. 

Indeed, we three—Leila was in bed—decided 
to like and defend her, and were succeeding 
admirably, until Ada overheard her tell Mrs. 
Price that American young ladies seemed 
‘strangely deficient in manners, especially in 
their treatment of one another.” 

We met, and agreed on the spot that, like the 
Chinese, she must “ go.’”?, However, I am wast- 
ing ink on nothing, so let me skip till Thursday. 
We were at dinner, and a doleful time we were 
having. 

You know we four, with our dear old chap- 
erone—who, by the by, is a mere figure-head— 
have a table to ourselves, and we generally have 
our best time at meals. But Leila was indisposed, 
Ada sleepy from haying sat up late with her, 
Lill cross because she got no letters and her 
supply of candy had given out, and I feeling 
generally out-of-sorts and blue as an indigo- 
bag. 

To crown all, it was raining. Lill and I sit 
with our backs to the entrance, so, when the door 
opens, it is Ada’s duty to announce the arrival, 
sotto voce. 

In the midst of an intense, almost tangible, 
silence, that day, sounds of approaching foot- 
steps were heard, and the head-waiter flew te 
the door. We looked at Ada, but she just drew 
a quick breath and gasped “Girls !’’ 

I turned around, to see the handsomest young 
man my eyes ever beheld, and to hear the pro- 
prietor’s wife introduce him as her cousin, ‘‘ Mr. 
Humphreysville, of Montreal.” 

Then Lill and I remembered our manners and 


enly widowers are rather under par, this season. } macaroni, and began a little quiet discussion 
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over our plates. It was all a ruse of Mrs. § quit looking so cloudy. No, we came straight, 
Curtis’s, I told Lill, to keep her establishment ; but had to stop in the arbor till the last shower 
going; for she saw plainly that we girls were} was over. He is charming; but what a hole we 
so weary of the stupidity that we would all? made in that package of caramels!’’ she con- 
decamp in a week, and never—no, never—come 3 cluded, ruefully. 
back to Rockaway. Yes, she had just imported} The soirée that night was a decided success, 
him as a curiosity—a bone of contention, as it; in spite of Leila’s absence and the consequent 
were, to keep us interested. Lill looked solemn, ; spaces in the musical programme. Ada sur- 
and replied: ‘‘ No, Josie, she had a higher and ; passed even herself, in looks, and made an 
mightier motive than that. Look at our appe-; evident impression on Mr. Hump., ete. Let 
tites! There being no young men around, none me write it so to save time, Meg. ‘That is 
of us could very well be in love, and, therefore, } what I call him, in our rooms. 
subsist on pickles and ices. And, in lieu of other He likes Lill, too, I observed, but he paid 
amusement, we have turned our attention to > considerable attention to Angie, also. 
making havoc with her pies and puddings. I'm afraid he is a flirt, or that Mrs. Price 
One little dreams what a source of amusement } has been gossiping to him about us girls, and 
eating is, until one tries it.’”’ And she looked } he thinks he will make capital of the stand- 
so wise, I could not disagree. ing feud; but he is a veritable Prince Charming, 
Then we began to plan how to entangle this } so far as money and position are concerned. 
new arrival, at least to keep him away from the I noticed that once he looked long and earn- 
Somers clique. estly, right over Ada’s pretty blonde head, at 
‘“‘Ada is the one for him to fall in love with, } Miss McDougall, who was standing alone by 
but you and I must act the part of ‘flying 3a window, looking out, in her sad passive 
artillery,’ and keep him within our circle.” way. She is always at the window, it seems 
“You are too sad a flirt, Jo, and I—well, I to me; and she can do nothing more grace- 
have the widower to look after, and don’t sup- ; fully than anyone I ever saw. He surely is not 
pose I could get him if I tried,’ Lill asserted, } going to fall in love with our old maid? Pshaw, 
with a yawn; ‘‘and now,”’ she concluded aloud, } no! besides, Ada told me on our way upstairs 
“JT am going for oranges for Leila, and cara- } that he asked her to ride with him to-day, to the 


5 





mels—for myself, of course.” | Sound, and, even as I write, they are dashing 
‘‘Why, Miss Lilla, it is raining!’ exclaimed } out the gateway, casting dust into the eyes and 
our chaperone, in dismay. dismay into the hearts of the Somers set on the 


“Oh, don’t worry, Mrs. James, I’m fast } tennis-ground. 
colors!” and our headstrong Lill was gone.} Clap your hands, Meg, and say “Hurrah for 
Ada and I hastened to our rooms, and began a; our side!’’ I will keep you posted, and you may 
discussion on our toilets for the soirée of the ? rest assured that success lies before Hart, Van 
evening. Arsdale & Co. 
‘JT shall look my very best, and catch him, Yours in love and Rockaway, 
if he is catchable,’’ Ada said, and added apol- 
ogetically: ‘‘to get ahead of Gertrude, you 
know.” Rockaway, September 10th. 
We were just beginning to put on our “war- } Dear Mze: 
paint,’ as Lill calls it, when that irrepressible We have had exciting days here at the Grande 
creature burst into the room with her gossamer } since I last wrote you, and now the season is 
dripping and her arms full of bundles. over and we are all packed up, ready for the 
‘“‘ Oh, girls, girls!’ she gasped, waltzing over } farewell scene. 
our cast-off raiment, and dropping a package It will be no heart-rending affair, you may be 
on every chair: ‘what do you think? I had ; sure, after the miserable episodes of the past two 
to stay at Ross’s shop, it rained so, and there— $ weeks 
I left my overshoes in the hall, Ada—I met Dele Denton and Lill had a quarrel, Saturday. 
the adorable cousin, and he—taste these creams, ; We found Angie had been trying to make the 
girls—and he carried the umbrella ovet me, } widower believe all sorts of things about Lill— 
coming home.” she was doing it for Dele’s benefit, who is dread- 
“I presume you came by the pike, and around 3 fully in love with him—and Dele herself was 
by Stony Point, judging by the time the trip { actually caught bribing a boy to eavesdrop when 
took,’”’ I remarked, sarcastically. Lill and he were walking in the gardens. 
“Oh, Jo! you will evaporate, if you don’t You must not tell, Meg, but Lill and Mr. 





Sister Josie. 
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Lawrence are just as good as engaged. Itisa 
regulation case of love at first sight, and not a 
bad match for Lilla, either, for all we made fun 
of him at first. 

But Mr. Hump., etc.—how we have rused and 
wrangled over him, and he seemed to delight in 
making matters worse by dividing his atten- 
tions pretty evenly, though lately Ada has had 
decidedly the majority. He has even taken 
Miss McDougall driving occasionally, though 
she stays pretty closely in her rooms. 

Yesterday was the time set for the annual 
‘parting picnic,’ and, it became instinctively 
understood among the girls, the grand closing 
contest over Mr. H. Ada and I had quite a 
time deciding on our suits. Leila had suddenly 
lost interest in the affair, since she received a 
letter from Ralph—Somebody, which seemed to 
contain, some thought, absorbing topics; and 
Lill said it didn’t matter whether she wore 
her wrapper or not, Mr. L. would think her 
charming. 


think he had been refused, and thus add to our 
triumph. So she dried her eyes, and we spent 
the evening trying to pack our trunks unassisted. 

Now we are all ready for the boat. 

The Somers set left fifteen minutes ago, and 
Lill leaned perilously far over the verandah- 
railing, to shake her last empty paper sack after 
them; but they never deigned to look up. 

Here Leila called us, to listen to the following 
startling announcement from the Reckaway 
Daily : 

‘‘ MARRIED.— Last evening, September 9th, 
2in the private parlor of the Grande, Rev. Dr. 
; Hastings officiating, Mr. Percy Humphreysville, 
of Montreal, to Miss Jean McDougall, of Edin- 

burgh.” 





The romance connected with this marriage is 
worthy of mention. We understand that Mr. H. 
met his bride, some two years ago, when travel- 
ing in Scotland: that an engagement ensued, 
which was subsequently dissolved by mutual 
consent—some misunderstanding, we presume. 


Ada decided on pale-blue muslin, and I wore } The lovers drifted apart, and were only brought 


that cream-colored batiste you like so much, 
though it is hardly appropriate for a picnic. 

Well, everything went off charmingly, and 
Ada had Mr. H. at her elbow incessantly— 
though he seemed strangely abstracted, and only 
lively by spells—while I engrossed every other 
young man worth having, on the ground. The 
Somers set were defeated—routed utterly—and 
went home two hours before we did. 

The day came to an end, as all days are in 
the habit of doing sooner or later; and, once in 
our room, I began to tell Leila of our triumph, 
and turned to congratulate Ada on her conquest. 
But I was astonished—struck speechless: a sure 
sign of amazement in me—to see her drop in 
a heap on the couch and begin to cry ‘Don't, 
Josie,’ she wailed; ‘he didn’t propose at all. 
In fact, he’s going away to-night, and told me 
good-bye, and sent his regrets to you all.” 
A long pause ensued; then I rallied, and began 
to soothe the dear little girl by telling her the 
other set would never know that, and that his 
going away so suddenly would only make them 


together through strategy on the part of the 
groom’s cousin—Mrs. Curtis, of the Grande. 
; The sequel is here unfolded, and the editors 
sof the Rockaway press tender their congratu- 
3 lation to Mrs. Curtis on her successful effort in 
a worthy cause, and join all friends in bidding 
the happy pair God-speed to their home in 
Montreal. © 
Leila still stared at the paper, Ada smoothed 
out her ribbons, I looked out of the window, and 
Lill rattled the brushes on the dresser till she 
blurted out: ‘‘Oh, well, girls, we are off in five 
minutes: and, ten to one, the Somers set will 
never hear of it, anyway.” 
‘Oh, you don’t care: you came out ahead of 
them,”’ piped Ada, plaintively. 
‘‘Married while we were packing!’’ was 
Leila’s exclamation. 
But they all acquiesced in my decision, viz: 
«¢ We will not come to Rockaway next summer.” 
The boat is here: so good-bye, dearie, and love 
enough to last till I see you. 
3 Josiz VAN ARSDALE. 








‘GOD IS OUR STRENGTH.’’ 





BY REV. JAMES BRYAN. 





WHERE’ER you are, whate’er betides, 
Still strive, still do your best. 

Give strength and will and heart besides— 
To God leave all the rest. 


If fortune fails, if friends are cold, 
*Twere cowardly to yield ! 

Hold fast your faith. Still as of old, 
God is our strength and shield. 














ALONG THE BAYOU. 





BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS,’’ ETC. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156, 
° 


CHAPTER XII. honor,” answered the girl, shrugging her shoul- 
Tue doors of the fisher-huts stood open, ;} ders and flashing on him a glance of ineffable 
showing their rough interiors, brightly lighted } contempt. ‘Evidently, he was rendered too 


by fires burning in the clay chimneys. unhappy by the storm. He might be called 
Out upon the lake, the wind yet raged, and } ‘Le Miserable.’ ”’ 
the water broke in long white ragged lines “Pray, then, whom would you take, made- 


against the low shore, sweeping back into the } moiselle?’”’ retorted Vanderlich. ‘Certainly, my 
growth of the swamp, and up along the deep; honored uncle would refuse even you.” 
bed of the bayou. ‘*T would choose the fisherman who saved us 
Not a life was lost. De Villenaret and his all,’ interrupted Mademoiselle Rita, her face 
fourteen guests had all been brought hither, to; glowing with excitement. ‘‘He was like—like 
the shelter of the fishermen’s roofs. i king, out there in that water; so calm, ah, 
Metre Corbi, well skilled in her craft, had § Dieu! so tranquil, so strong.” 
passed from door to door, administering hot She looked around and stopped, noting Bar- 
tisanes and directing the women how best to} bara’s face. The young girl, leaning against the 
nurse their guests into warmer life. | dllenin bent forward, listening eagerly, striv- 
The darkness of the tempest had passed, and } ing, with her imperfect knowledge of English, 
the moon threw a pallid light over bayou and}to gather the sense of Mademoiselle - Rita’s 
ewamp. Far aloft, upon the sobbing wind, the 3 words. Seeing herself observed, she drew back, 
cypress trees tossed their long moss-tatters. blushing brightly. 
In Dominique’s hut were gathered several of “He is your fiancé, is he not?’ cried the 
the rescued party. Miss Gaillard sat in the old 3} brunette, in French. 
fisherman’s great chair. She was pale, and | ‘‘No, mademoiselle, no—he is only my 
rested her cheek wearily upon her hand, and} friend,’’ said Barbara, hanging her head ; * but 
her soft hair, braided, hung to the floor, drying } I have known him all my life. There is no 
in the heat of the fire, here and there catching } one more true and brave than Leon.” 
light among its golden gleams. ‘“‘Her friend, whom she has known all her 
Bornito looked through the opened window. } life, and there is no one more true and brave 
She had on one of Barbara’s dresses—a dark-blue } than Leon,” laughed the brunette, translating. 
cotton gown, with plaid bandana crossed over; ‘‘Did I not declare, the day of our entrance 
shoulders and bosom. The dress was too short, } into the domain of the swamp, that this indi- 
but Miss Gaillard’s pretty feet were cased in 3 vidual showed himself a rara avis?’’ asked the 
Barbara’s blue stockings and low shoes. Alto- 3 professor, looking around benignly from the 
‘ gether, to the young fisherman, she had never } depth of a great sailor’s-jacket. 
appeared fairer—certainly, to him, she had ‘““Yes,”’ answered Mary Gaillard, lifting her 
never seemed nearer than now, in this garb, } drooping head and clasping her uncle’s hand. 
the costume he remembered as his mother’s. “And how do you feel now, Mary ?’’ 
‘Ciel,’ cried the irrepressible brunette, who; ‘‘ Much better—indeed, quite strong. That 
had emerged, all brilliance, from the terror i woman is an excellent nurse. I don’t know 





TS, 


the storm, ‘ciel, this is a masquerade. If} what she gave me, but I slept two hours. [ 
only you were not quite so weak, so languid, ? think she must be Italian, uncle, her French is 
Mary chére, we might dance a fancy dance.” so odd. After all, Monsieur de Villenaret was 

“‘A fancy dance?” cried Gerton Vanderlich, } right. These people seem of several nations.”’ 
who was cowering by the fire. ‘I think we; ‘Have you seen De Villenaret, Gerton?”’ 
have danced enough for to-night, mademoiselle. ; called the professor. ‘And do you know what 
I don’t know where you will find partners.” prospect—” 

“T did not, for one moment, imagine that ‘I have not seen him,” interrupted the 
Monsieur Vanderlich could possibly do me that } nephew, moodily. (261) 
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‘‘He is coming now, uncle. Be lenient,” 
implored Mary Gaillard. 

All looked toward the low doorway, De 
Villenaret entered alone. He was deathly pale, 
and the red flannel shirt which he had borrowed, 
coming close about his white throat, added a 
tinge of pallor to his ghastly face. 

The professor looked stern, but was silent. 

“I have nothing to say, nothing to say,” 
cried De Villenaret, ‘‘except this: if you have 
suffered, I too have suffered. I thought Faudron 
a@ good amateur captain: I thought he under- 
stood the water hereabout and the management 
of sails. Can you forgive me?” he asked, 
coming toward Mary Gaillard. 

She raised her eyes and smiled faintly. Bor- 
nito marked the smile and the uplifted look, 
and wondered. 

‘*You don’t ask my forgiveness,” cried Made- 
moiselle Rita: ‘‘out you have it. Only do, 
I pray you, learn how to swim before you again 
take a party of helpless ladies on the water. 
If I hadn’t caught that—” 

‘* Suppose,’’ interrupted Mary Gaillard, “ sup- 
pose, instead of talking about the past, we 
talk of the future. My aunt and your sister, 
dear Rita, are quite well, they tell me; I am 
better, and so are you. The storm is almost 
over. What prospect have we for the night, 
Mr. de Villenaret ?’’ 

“‘T have not waited to ask. As soon as they 
told me that all was well, and as soon as I was 
able, I hastened hither. I—you must believe 
that I have suffered torture,’’ he added, in a 
low voice, as he bent toward Miss Gaillard. 

“That I well believe,’ she replied, in the 
same tone. 

‘Ah, Dien—when I counted our number and 
found that you were missing—’ 

“ We will not speak of that,’’ she interrupted. 
“Uncle saw who had taken me in charge. It is 


eagerly beginning to plead his cause with the 
professor, did not look after her; Vanderlich, 
busy binding aj seratch on his wrist, and the 
} brunette, talking to Barbara, were equally un- 
observant; only Bornito, without, seeing her 
suddenly stretch forth her hands, marked the 
gesture, and, coming to the doorway, drew her 
gently forth into the cool air. 

‘*Seet you’se’f, mademoiselle; you hare wick. 
3 Non, do not spick, mademoiselle ; eet ees ot een 
dat rhoom—yaisse. Eet ees mo’ cool ki; de 
win’ blow, an’ de win’ seeng. You ’ear ’ow sof’ 
eet seeng, mademoiselle? An’ de froge seeng; 
an’ de wataire, hall halong de sho’, eet mek waite 
laice, an’ eet seeng wid de froge an’ de win’, 
an’ eet rhun habout de rush, an’ eet beat nabout 
de ’ouse-pile. Eet ees hall, to me,” said Bornito, 
“one swit chanson.” 

He had pulled forward old Dominique’s bench, 
and she sank wearily on it, resting her head 
against the high back. As he spoke, she 
regarded the pale spectral scene: the water 
touched with a faint silver shading, the woods 
waving black, and the long streams of red light 
shooting forth into the darkness from opened 
doorways. ‘The rhythm of the wind and the 
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} paniment—a soft melody, suiting the dream- 








refrain of the water played a fitting accom- 


tinted surrounding. 


At this moment, a loud unearthly shriek rang, 


echoing, into the darkness of the night. 
Miss Gaillard started, and involuntarily laid 


} her hand on the young fisherman’s arm. 
3 


“Ave not no fear,” he said, bending toward 
her and with difficulty restraining a desire to clasp 
the little fingers in his brown palm. ‘De howl 
hov hour swamp, ’ee ees one w’at talk loud; but 


ow weel mek you no ’arm. Be not hafraid, 


mademoiselle.”’ 


The girl sighed, and removed her hand. 
A faint homesick feeling had crept over her. 


wonderful, the confidence he feels in that man— 3 There came, as by contrast to this pallid swamp- 


that fisherman—a confidence which I share, 
Mr. de Villenaret,” she added, gravely. 

“A confidence which, J fear, you will never 
feel in me, after this evening’s experience,”’ said 
De Villenaret, bitterly. 

‘More now than before,” answered Miss 
Gaillard, gently. ‘‘This—this fire is rather 
bright. Monsieur, take my chair and talk with 
my uncle. I am going on the porch.” 

‘Haven't you had enough of the water?” 
called Mademoiselle Rita, who was busy detailing 
her recent experience to Barbara. 

But Miss Gaillard did tot answer. A faint- 
ness, a giddiness, had stolen over her, and she 





scene, memories of mountain-wind, of lovely views 
stretching below in clear crystal air, and grand 
forests widely opened and showing fair vistas of 
green, and water trickling over rocks. 

‘*You hare sad, mademoiselle,”’ said Bornito, 
noting the sigh. ‘Hall dees, eet mek you sad,” 
he added, his deep voice mellowed to pathos. 

‘“‘T came out here,” said Mary Gaillard, lifting 
her lovely eyes, for, where she sat and he stood, 
a faint reflection from the light within touched 
them both, “(I came out for a breath of cool 
air, and to thank you for—for what you have 
done. ’ But, after all, what can I say? There 
are no words, Monsieur Bornito. The thanks 


staggered toward the doorway. De Villenaret, } are in my heart—they do not come to my lips.” 
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‘An’ eet ees noateeng w’at I ’ave done me,” 
said Bornito. ‘De wev—de storm—eet ees w’at 
I like. Fairie hoftaine I go—dere ees not no 
need—non—I go hout—far hout—only because 
—because—eet mek fo’ me a ’appiness een my 
’art. I cannot say, mademoiselle, w’at I wan’ 
say—mais, voyez donc—eet ees gret—eet ees 
beeg—ect ees not a life like w’at de peple leeve 
yere, wid a fight habout a feesh—an’ a talk 
habout de peecayune wat dey pay—ah, eet ees 
not possible, I cannot hexplen,’’ cried the young 
fisherman, with a gesture of despair. 

“‘T think I understand you,” said Miss Gail- 
lard, then added: ‘‘ We all, at times, crave a 
higher life. But you must not say that you have 3 
done nothing—all these lives saved, and think, if : 
one only had been lost—what pain—what suffer- 3 
ing. After all, it is not so much for my life} 
that I thank you—more, far more, I thank you 
for the pain which you have spared my uncle, ; 
and the pain which you have spared our host, 
Mr. de Villenaret.”’ 

Bornito moved slightly, and raised his bent ‘ 
head. ; 
‘‘Mademoiselle, dere ees a grece dat I hask | 

5 





hov you.” 

“A grace that you ask of me?” repeated Miss } 
Gaillard, with embarrassment, her thoughts 
involuntarily turning toward the rejected gold. 

“Rhepit not hagain to me de gratitude hov } 
youre ’art. I’ave done but w’at ’as med a joy 





extended toward the warmth of the blaze—the 
ten fingers outspread like talons—the firelight 
playing over her golden earrings and the silver 
arrow which held the heavy braids of her iron- 
gray hair. She was smoking and thinking. 
The blue spirals from her pipe and the fumes of 
the cooking fish floated about the low room, 
where there was nothing very clean, except the 
white lace-trimmed slip which Barbara had 
hastily drawn over her little hard moss-pillow. 

Near the door stood Bornito. He had been 
called in, to be questioned regarding the return 
home. With a pang of reproach, Mary Gaillard 
noted that he was still clothed in the wet flannel 
suit he had worn among the waves. De Ville- 
naret stood confronting him. 

Uncorsciously, a rare student of nature, her 
eyes, p ssing back and forth, compared the two 
figures. Very grand, with the noise of the 
storm yet beating about the little hut, appeared 
the fisherman’s strength and leonine grace, 
beside the almost effeminate refinement of De 
Villenaret. And a sigh, child of the restless. 
trouble in her heart, floated over that heart, 
fluttering like the wing of a petrel above the : 
restless water beyond. 

She could hear De Villenaret say : 

“‘There is no help for it. Faudron is in the» 
next hut, professor. If anything happen 
through the night, he will be on hand, s0 the:- 
ladies can stay here with this pretty Made- 








to my soul—an’—an’—de oders—dey weel talk 3 moiselle Barbara and this woman, this Mire 
—hallow dem—eet ees noateeng; but fo’ you, 3 Corbi; but that Dominique is a testy old fellow, - 
mademoiselle, ect ees a silence I demand. Made-{ and refuses to give even the shelter of his~ 
moiselle weel haccord w’at I hask?” repeated $ portico.” 
the fisherman, again bending toward her. ‘““Where does this inhospitable individuak: 
‘* Since you wish it, yes,’ said Miss Gaillard. ; remain concealed ?’’ asked the professor. 
“After all,’ she mused, ‘‘ what difference can “Tt will be useless, utterly useless, to speak: 
it possibly make? Uncle will thank him and with him. He is out in his boat—will not be baek:: 
reward him, and perhaps give to him a dot for 3 all night, perhaps. There’s no help forit. Van- 
the pretty Barbara.’’ < derlich and you and I, professor, must. aecept:: 
And then she fell to thinking again of her’ this Leon Bornito’s invitation to the: shelter of © 
far-off home-—everything here was strange, his roof, or float about on the water, like our - 





weird, and misty! The noise of the waves ; host.” 

with which she had battled sang yet in her «But there are several houses,’’ objected the 
ears, and there was around her the sense of $ professor. 

coming evil—the presence of something poison- § ‘Sickness in two, and the others-crowded:. ° 


ous upon the air. For my part, I rather prefer the trip. What 
About sensitive natures, these premonitions } say you, Vanderlich ?” 

often glide, with shadowy spirit-touch. “If we are going, let us go at:once;’’ the 
In-doors, Barbara was broiling fish, and other answered, moodily. 

Mademoiselle Rita, gay as a lark, had opened “Oh, as soon as you wish.” 

the dirty little cupboard, and was dragging forth ‘‘Not until you have eaten some of my sup- 

pewter plates, odd cups, and-beer-tumblers— } per,” cried the brunette. 

setting them on the big box which served “Truly,” said the professor, with a grim 

Dominique as table. Mere Corbi, crouched on} smile, and a glance toward his own : attire, as 


a low stool by the hearth, sat with her hands {he seated himself by. the box-table, ‘truly, I 
Vou. XCII.—16. 
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had not expected an opportunity for studying } 
these swamp-people even to the extent of 


clothing myself in their garments,” 
“An opportunity with which I. would gladly 
have dispensed,” exclaimed. Vanderlich, tug- 
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The brunette had quite adapted herself to the 
humble surroundings of theevening. She was a 
rare little gossip. She had talked about her own 
life, and now she was questioning the shy 
silent child of the swamp, drawing from her 
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ging discontentedly at his great blue shirt. 

“IT am only tired, I am not hungry,” said 
Mary Gaillard, gently refusing Barbara’s prof- 
fered hospitality. many words and sentences were lost through 

And then she sat watching, while Bornito, } her limited knowledge of French, and notwith- 
in the moonlight, bailed water from a boat ; standing the terror thrown over her heart by 
fastened to one of the gallery-posts. >the presence of that crouching figure, Mary 

After a while, she waved a good-night, as } Gaillard was moved by its simple and pathetic 
the boat disappeared with the four figures ; beauty. 
round a sharp curve of the bayou. Everything} As for the man, he too seemed eagerly 
was so gray and soft, so silvery and solemn, the } listening: his head was bent, and his arm, out- 
wind singing such weird symphonies amid the ‘ stretched, rested against the wooden wall of the 
cane and the trees, she half wished she, too, } hut. Once or twice, Barbara’s voice falling low, 
might have floated forth upon that dreamy 3 as she told in awe-stricken tones of that stormy 
water, and up to that lonely palmetto home. } Bight when Antonio had gone forth into the 
She had quite drifted away along the silver-{ dark water, the listener drew a step nearer, 
touched course of the bayou, and sat studying bending his head even lower, as if anxious not 
that pale scene. Here, by the eastern side of 3 to lose one word. 
the hut, a dense tangle of vine and moss draped} ‘And so, mademoiselle,”’ Barbara said at last, 
a bent cypress. In the uncertain moonlight, } “and so, you must not find it strange what my 


the history of her bayou-life and the history 
of Bornito’s life. Very prettily the homely story 
fell from Barbara’s lips; and, notwithstanding 











touched by the red glare of the fire streaming 
from an open side-window, this draped tree 
assumed the shape of a giant Laocoon and 
sons, strangled by sea-serpents. She could even 





grandfather has done this night—turning those, 
your friends, from his poor house. See then, 
when a night. comes like this, the evil spirit and 
the good fight within his heart, and he is cross 
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trace the uplifted arms of the struggling chil- } even to me, whom he loves, and the only one 
dren, and the coils of the great serpents, and } left him now. He will go forth in his boat, and 
the monstrous head of the Laocoon, thrown back } ‘sit there sometimes by the snge-alt the long 
in its paroxysm of raging despair. The wind } ) night he will sit there, mademoiselle.” 
had quickened all into life—the children’s arms: ‘‘ Thou hast talked enough, child,” said Mere 
moved as struggling, and the head of the} Corbi, rising from her low seat, “thou hast 
Laocoon was tossed back and forth, as in real} talked enough. It is near midnight, and time 
agony. Presently a portion of the group, sud- ; for sleep. The demoiselle who was wounded— 
denly disengaging itself, dropped noiselessly } thou hast forgotton her, I think.” 
into the water below. **No—oh, no,’ cried Barbara. <‘‘ But—but 
Miss Gaillard gasped, but did not move, as ; she likes better to be alone, and I cannot talk 
she saw the dark object assuming the shape of ; with her. She may have my bed, Mére Corbi; 
a man—a living man. Involuntarily she thought } and I wish it were softer.” 
of their host—the stern old fisherman, who had **So, foolish one—did I not tell thee? But 
turned from under his roof all save the women ; thou must needs give all thy feathers to old 





of their party, and, not caring to attract his ; Gustave.” 


attention, drew yet further back into the shadow 
of the wall. 

But she could see, very plainly she could see, 
that this man moved as if shunning observation, 
creeping beside the bushes, and lifting his feet 
softly, as he waded in the water, which reached 
his knees. When he had come quite close to the 
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‘“‘And did he not need them? The next shall 
be for thee, Mére Corbi. There will be many 
ducks and geese when the new hunting begins.” 

“Ah, bah! keep them for thyself. I need but 
my hammock and blanket till I get into my last 
bed. Saint Michael grant the time come soon!’’ 

“You are not, afraid to swing in a hammock, 


hut, he stood under the opened side-window, } mademoiselle?” asked Barbara. 


listening. 


“Afraid? I think it will be charming. . Let 


Mademoiselle Rita’s pretty French and Bar-; me help you hang them, Barbara,’ cried the 
bara’s soft patois came floating forth into the 3; irrepressible, springing from her seat and 
storming night-song, like the tinkle of castanets. } hastening toward the inner room, 
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Meantime, Mere Corbi, lighting a lantern, Here she wandered over acres of blue iris, 
came forth on the portico, and stood swinging } floating on silvery water, the young fisherman 


it back and forth in the gray night. of the swamp bending from the boat in which 
‘Teesa to’ Dominique,” she called to Miss} they sat, and gathering the blue blossoms, as 
Gaillard, in Diego-English. their pirogue drifted through them. 


The bright gleam of the lantern shot back and When she opened her eyes and glanced out 
forth, almost like a beacon-glare, over the yet} of the window beside her cot, the struggling 
tossing Laocoon. Laocoon, touched with sunlight, had resolved 

Mary Gaillard, bending forward, glanced 3 itself into tree, vine, moss, and bramble; while, 
toward the crouching figure. It had stooped ; beneath and all about, blue iris did indeed rest 
low, pressing backward till its outline was lost } myriad soft faces, floating on water not silvery, 
against one of those cypress piles on which the ; but golden in the gleam of a clear day. 

- hut was lifted above the breaking water. Even 
as she wondered why this Dominique did not CHAPTER XIII. 

respond, a pirogue came shooting over the gray: Four days passed. A land-wind blew, and 
dimness. 3 the water of the lake receded from the swamp. 

The old woman stood now quite still, the } Snow- white gleamed those low shell-banks, 
lantern hanging in her quiet hand, her head marking the mouth of the bayou. The air was 
bent forth, listening, as the boatman, drawing { touched with odor of seaweed, of root, blossom, 
near, uttered a few sharp words. The little ; leaf, and moss, drying beneath a brilliant sun. 
pirogue had scarcely paused, when it again shot ‘¢ These individuals,”’ said the professor, point- 
off over the gray dimness; the crone turned, ; ing forward from the little rowboat where he 
muttering, and, opening the door of the lantern, } sat, and which at this moment was entering 
let the wind blow out its glaring flame. the bayou, ‘these individuals, De Villenaret, 

Astonished, Mary Gaillard now again glanced ; will doubtless accept our money as reward for 
toward that crouching figure. $ services rendered during that tempest, but, from 

It had disappeared. There was only the hut- my rara avis, I prophesy refusal.” 
wall and the water beating about the hut-pile. “And, if he does refuse,” exclaimed De Ville- 

An indescribable terror filled her heart. She { naret, ‘it will be that he wishes to receive a yet 
sprang from her seat, and, laying a detaining ; higher reward, or because he wishes to disarm 
hand on Mére Corbi, asked tremblingly : ‘suspicion. It is, indeed, unfortunate that we 

«Was—was he who spoke—the grandfather? { are under obligation to these people.” 

Was he Dominique?” “It strikes me that my young host is over- 

“Eh?” cried the old woman, looking with ; suspicious, I cannot think that this Leon Bor- 
surprise into her agitated face. ‘Eh? Domin-} nito plans a robbery; though, as your guest, I 
ique? Yaisse.”’ have accorded deference to your expressed 

“And who, then, is that other—the man by : wish, and will not again demand his presence 
the wall?” cried Mary Gaillard, pointing. on the plantation.”’ 





; 
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“Data odder? I noa seea noateeng, me,” « Over-suspicious?”’ cried De Villenaret. <I 
said Mere Corbi, leaning over the end of the { could have told you, monsieur, the day we first 
porch and peering into the gloom. * entered his home, that I saw signs of dishonesty.” 


“No, no; he is gone,” answered Miss Gail-} ‘Signs of dishonesty ?”* echoed the professor, 


lard, whispering. ‘‘But he was there; he ‘an expression of incredulity spreading over his 
stood—” S face. ‘Now I demand proof—proof after such 

“Eh! ’teesa de tisane dat I mussa geeva,” an assertion.” 
cried the old woman, catching her wrist and | «You shall have it, monsieur. Vanderlich, 
feeling the fluttering pulse. “’Teesa noateeng rest on your oars a minute—a little slower—so. 
dat you ‘ava seea—justa w’at la fitvre meka you } I had not intended mentioning the affair,”’ con- 
seea. I meka you sleepa—yaisse. Dominique, : tinued De Villenaret, apparently unwilling to go 
"ee eesa nota dere; ee eesa eena ’eesa boata.’’ 3 on, “ but, since you command—” 

The fire within was bright, the brunette ‘«Proceed—proceed immediately in your rela- 
radiant, Barbara gently hospitable, and Mére } tion,”’ ordered the professor, looking gravely 
Corbi held to her lips a cupful of hot bitter ; through his spectacled eyes. 
liquid ; but Miss Gaillard could not cast off the: ‘* Eh, bien,’ commenced De Villenaret, shrug- 
unaccountable terror with which she had been } ging his shoulders, “since you insist—that urn 
inspired, till, under the influence of the tisane, ; —that urn on the altar—do you remember say- 
she passed at last into the land of dreams. $ ing that it reminded you—” 
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“Of my college-days and of your uncle,” ? 
interrupted the professor. 

‘Well, and good reason why—I thought the 
fellow looked black, comme le diable, when you 
held it in your hand.” 

‘‘The reason,’ again impatiently interrupted 
the professor. 

“The reason? But I come to that. The 
pattern seemed familiar to me also—like, as 
one would say, the countenance of an old friend. 
So, when we go back to the plantation, I call 
Myrthe, and I bid her open the closet where we 
keep our old china, and I find there a piece of 
an urn, or a pitcher, mayhap—larger than the 
urn we saw, it must have been, but of that same 
design—shape, Egyptian—and then I remember 
there have been many robberies, and I ask her, 
and she tells me she does not know about the 
urn, but once in her mother’s day—her mother, 
the old housekeeper—this closet was. broken’ 
open by thieves.” 

‘* When my rara avis numbered, perhaps, some 
three summers or so,’ objected the professor. 

‘All the same,’’ said De Villenaret, ‘it shows 
he comes of dishonest people.” 

‘Do you assert that his mother would have } 
allowed that urn to be placed as part of the} 
service of her altar?” 

‘«‘T assert nothing,” said De Villenaret, ‘‘ only 3 
I know that these people will steal gold to buy 
candles for the altars in the churches. mer 3 
ever, my dear professor, from the expression of $ 
the fellow’s face, I judge you will not again see 
that urn on his altar. It was clear, he feared 
that I would recognize and claim stolen prop- 
erty. If you had turned it over, you would 
have seen our initials and our coat-of-arms on 
the bottom.” 

«And I assert,’’ said the professor, ‘“‘ whatever 
the antecedents of the race, my rara avis is 
honest. No, De Villenaret, I shall find that urn 
just where I before discovered it.” 

Here the professor cleared his throat, then 
went on gravely: 

“I have planned to encourage this swamps- 
man in the pursuit he has followed—the study 
of fauna and flora. His knowledge’is wonderful, 
and, save that his scant acquaintance with the 
English language somewhat balks our endeavor, 
we shall together conceive a book of rare scien- 
tific value.”’ 

‘*Go on, Vanderlich!’’ exclaimed De Ville- 
naret. ‘‘Let us get through with these people 
in the settlement, and then visit your uncle’s 
protégé.” 

‘Don’t you intend to stay all night, as you 
proposed?” asked Vanderlich. 











‘‘Of course, if you have no objection to the 
swing of a hammock. I must say, you grumbled 
enough the last time we were here.”’ 

“Who wouldn’t want a bed, after being half 
drowned ?”’ returned Vanderlich. 

‘Certainly,’ said the professor, looking up 
suddenly from a thoughtful regard of the water, 
‘certainly, I do not expect to accomplish much 
this spring; but I have planned to resign my 
position as active professor in the college, and, 
next fall, will return and proceed with my 
work, And, throughout the lengthy summer 
solstice, this Leon Bornito may be instructed— 
may become proficient in English, or, as he 
improperly designates our mother-tongue, Amer- 
ican, so that he will be enabled to render me 
great assistance.” 

De Villenaret was for a moment silent, then 
responded : 

‘‘You surprise me beyond words. That aman 
of your intellect should adopt a low swamp-fisher- 
man as an assistant in—” 

‘To discover one more eminently fitted for 
rendering the service I demand would not be 
possible,’ interrupted the professor. ‘Of what 
moment the individual’s birth, if he is a faith- 
ful servant to science ?”’ 

“And,” said De Villenaret, bending forward, 
‘‘if you find that he is dishonest—if you find 
that he has taken away that urn—if you find—” 

‘‘The urn will be there, or the lad will account 
for its disappearance,” retorted the professor, 
with warmth. 

‘“‘Uncle,” exclaimed Vanderlich, in a low 
voice, ‘‘our fine host who turned us out into the 
storm.” 

As he spoke, a little pirogue shot forth from 
the rushes before them. The occupant was old 
Dominique. 

‘‘What a weird looking individual,” said the 
professor, turning his head to gaze after the 
swiftly-disappearing pirogue. 

“They tell me he is the most intimate friend 
of your much-admired fisherman,” explained 
De Villenaret. ‘‘Eh bien, here is the settle- 
ment. Run the boat inshore, Vanderlich.’’ 

And then they passed from hut to hut, leav- 
ing their gifts in the hands of the fishers’ wives. 
Some clutched the gold eagerly; others, objecting 
at first, after awhile consented ; in one hut only, 
firm refusal met them. Dominique’s grand- 
daughter, pretty Barbara, was stubborn. She 
would not yield, 

‘* For Mere Corbi, she would take money, yes. 
It was part her business to nurse the sick, to 
shroud the dead, and to help with wedding- 
feasts; but for herself—no,’’ and here she shook 
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her graceful head, ‘no, grandfather would be} ‘But if the messieurs are content with what 
angered if she took their money or if she took } they have received before—” hesitated Bornito. 
their gifts.” “Oh, yes—we know what to expect. Hadn't 

And then she asked for ‘‘ Mademoiselle Rita’’ { you better build a fire here? It may help drive 
and for “the beautiful lady, Mademoiselle Marie, } away the mosquitoes.’’ 
who had been wounded.” ; Forthwith, the fisherman gathered logs, so 
They left her standing under the low roof of burg soon a great bonfire threw its gleam over 
the portico, holding in her little hand the }the twilight, and a white glamor over the 
money for Mére Corbi, who “was off on the ) mysterious swamp-depth. 
lake, fishing,” she told them. ; He had fish and salt, coffee and hard-tack, 
“A proud little beauty,’ exclaimed Vander- } rice and sugar; and Vanderlich and De Ville- 
lich. 3 naret, hunter-fashion, helped broil the fish, while 
“She bears no resemblance to the grandfather, Bornito made the coffee and poured it steaming 





surely,’’ ejaculated Professor Gaillard, a vision ;into the tin cups which he had brought from 
of Dominique rising before him, the form bent, } the shelves within his hut. 
the yellow face draped with long tangled gray The smoke puffed out from the chimney and 
hair and matted beard, the eyes quite venomous ; lifted itself above the palmetto roof, and the 
in the glance he had shot over them. ' smoke from the bonfire arose in light clouds, 
Meanwhile the professor had drawn forth his Sand the fire-gleam made the weird scene yet 
blank-book, and now commenced jotting down ; more weird, whitening the trees and the swamp- 
notes of foliage and fiowers seen on the banks } wall of undergrowth, touching the bayou with a 
as they passed, while De Villenaret talked of } death-hue. The moon had not yet risen, but 
the fishing—talked till the lonely home of Bor- ; the stars twinkled in a clear sky, and the four 
nito came in sight, and they could see him} men gathered about the fire were shaded by its 
sitting under the willow, plaiting palmetto, {red glow. 
Bisqua lying at his feet. Later, when they entered the hut, and Bornito 
He welcomed them all, with his grave cour- ; had lit his lantern, and its gleam and the blaze 
tesy—quietly refused the gold which De Vilie- } j of the hearth-fire pierced every corner, De Ville- 
naret offered, and, when the professor held his | {naret, coming near Professor Gaillard, pointed 
hand and gave thanks for the lives he had | coward the cypress altar. 
saved, very simply related his love for the storm,} «I was right,’ he whispered, then, turning 
and his joy in breasting the crested waves, ‘soto the swampsman, asked suavely: ‘ Mon ami, 
dat de peple w’at 1 know, dey call me—ow you } where then is the beautiful urn which monsieur 
say een Américaine ?—pétrel.” ‘ the professor admired—the urn kept for holy 
Here he suddenly changed the subject, show- } water ?”’ 
ing the professor, in a basket hanging upon the} Poor Bornito! 
boughs of the tree, various roots and mosses He stood a moment, awkward, embarrassed. 
which he had gathered for their next meeting. }He had thought, the day his treasure disap- 
“You see w’at I’ave, monsieur le professeur?’’ > peared, the professor, probably—in his love for 
Then the naturalist, forgetting all De Ville- } the curious, in his love for the association which 
naret’s charges, and almost trembling with ‘ ; this urn held for him—might have taken it, 
delight, sat down beside the swampsman, talked : : This suspicion, as he saw more of the simple 
of what was shown him, opened his plans for the } honest nature, and learned to know the pro- 
future, and arranged for meetings on the bayou- ; fessor’s clean heart, had died, and now only an 
banks and trips further back into the wilderness ; indignant wonder over the disappearance of his 
of tlie swamp. } treasure filled Bornito; but the very knowledge 
“Are the mosquitoes very troublesome now, at \that he had once held the professor criminal 
night ?”’ asked De Villenaret in French, stepping } gave to him a sense of shame, and he stood 
back from a point above, where he had been } before his three guests—awkward, confused, the 


talking with Vanderlich. ; red blood dyeing his clear brow. 
“Sometimes, Monsieur de Villenaret. To-night ‘“‘IT do not know, monsieur,”’ he at last stam- 
I think not. But they are naught to me.” } mered. 


‘Well, we have been thinking, the sun is low, } ‘You do not know?’ repeated De Villenaret. 
and there is not much time for sport, if agree- ; casting toward the professor, who was eagerly 
able to you, it will be an excellent plan to stay {striving to understand the French words, a 
here all night, and get the benefit of the early } glance of triumph. “You do not know? Why, 
morning hours.” mon ami, that is rather odd.” 
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“Yes,” answered Bornito, somewhat recover- 


were 


*‘Yes,’’ Bornito made answer; then added, 


ing his equanimity, ‘‘it disappeared. Someone 3 with the rough hospitality of his people: ‘ But, 


must have taken it. 
where.”’ 


“So there are thieves in your swamp, it 


seems.”’ 


I have searched every-3if you have no better cover, there is room for 


yet another.” 


‘“‘Thanks,’’ answered the stranger, carelessly. 
“‘Some night, I may remember your invitation. 


«They have never troubled me before,” an- ; But I stop now only to send message to the 


swered the fisherman, 
opened. The negroes—they fear us. 


know we swamp-people easily trace them.” 


‘‘ Often I leave my door } gentleman within called De Villenaret.” 
They 


“ Yes,”’ said Bornito, standing to listen; while 


the hammock, half untied, hung like a curtain 


“What does he say?’ asked Professor Gail- } from the bough above. 


lard, anxiously. 
De Villenaret translated. 
“Leon Bornito,” demanded the professor, 


‘Palmetto walls are not very thick,” said the 
stranger; ‘‘I heard words just now— Eh 
bien! tell this Monsieur de Villenaret,”’ here 


somewhat sternly, “can you designate the hour? his manner became more serious, ‘that he 


9) 


and day of this disappearance 

The fisherman hesitated. It seemed, remem- 
bering his unwarrantable suspicion, inhospitable 
to name the exact time, but his love of truth 
conquered. 


‘*You—you kno’ de day w’at you come yere, 


monsieur le professeur, de day w’at I see you; 


furz? Bien! 
*ouse —laite —laite—an’ look on de haltaire,”’ 


here he pointed forward, ‘ dat bowl w’at I loave 


knows who holds the urn that has disappeared.” 
‘‘How?” exclaimed Bornito. 


The stranger repeated the message yet more 


impressively, and turned to go. 
“Stay!” called Bornito. 
send this word?” 


But the man, shaking his head, with a short 


‘Who are you, to 


Dat night—w’en I come to my} laugh, moved away. 


Bornito, as one dazed, watched the figure 
halting along among the rushes, till it dis- 


—eet was gone, monsieur le professeur. You } appeared around a bend of the bayou. One 


hask w’ere eet may be. Ah, dat I kno’ not.” 
“And where and from whom did you first 

receive—’ commenced the professor. 
‘‘Monsieur,”’ interrupted De Villenaret, com- 


moment longer he stood pondering—then, slowly 
untying the other cord of the hammock, returned 


$ to his house. 


Vanderlich was already sleeping; the pro- 


ing close and speaking low, “ pardon, but I beg { fessor, in a rough armchair, sat gravely looking * 


you will not question this fellow further. He is 
evidently guilty, and we who live on the coast 
do not care to get the ill-will of these people. 
Let the affair rest—it is of no consequence.’’ 

“But it is of incalculable consequence. I 
cannot discover guilt. His eyes are—’ 

De Villenaret laughed. 

‘*Can you give us a hammock?” he asked of 
Bornito, who had been vainly endeavoring to 
understand the conversation, carried on in half- 
whispers. 

Now, the fisherman’s best hammock had been 
left under the tree without, where he had taken 





at the fire; while De Villenaret, humming an 
opera-aria, stood leaning lazily against the clay 
chimney, his black eyes sweeping all about 
palmetto roof and walls. When Bornito entered, 
still with the dazed look on his face, the 
hammock slung over his shoulder, he imme- 
diately accosted De Villenaret. 

“A man—a stranger with a halt, on the bank 
yonder—bade me tell you, Monsieur de Ville- 
naret, that you know who holds my urn.” 

De Villenaret did not move, did not speak. 

Bornito repeated the message. 

“Pardon me, my friend,” he then exclaimed, 


a noonday rest, and, as he stepped forth through 3 starting: ‘I did not at once reply—amazement 


his door, the glow of the dying bonfire touched, 
with a vivid glare, a tall figure passing toward 
the bayou. Bornito looked curiously. It was 
not often that strangers invaded the solitude of : 
his domain, and this man was a stranger. The 
swampsman had never seen, among any of his 
friends, that halting gait. He stood, as Bornito 


came toward the tree, and, deliberately png 
him, bade good-evening in French. 


¢ 


The fisherman responded, and commenced 
untying the suspended hammock. 


struck me dumb. But, since you repeat this 
astounding assertion, allow me to say that I do 
not know the whereabouts of your missing 
property. The De Villenarets have always been 
accounted an honorable family, and my word, 
I think, may be matched against that of a 
wandering vagabond.”’ 

‘“‘What is the matter?’’ asked the professor. 

De Villenaret translated. 

‘We do not often see strangers here,” said 
Bornito, gravely ; ‘but this man spoke as if he 


“You have guests to-night,’ said the stranger. } expected to return.” 
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“T don't think you will see him again, mon 
ami,” said De Villenaret. 

Bornito commenced hanging the hammock. 

“IT assert that my rara avis is honest, and 
that there is mystery connected with the dis- 
appearance of this urn which we have not 
fathomed,”’ said the professor, whispering. 

«And I,” said the other, watching the ‘fisher- 
man’s strong hahds knot the hempen cord, 
“T assert that he is a vile creature—striving to 
blind you, and to throw the blackness of guilt 
on me. As if it were possible!’’ He laughed 
lightly here, then added: “My dear professor, 
I doubt whether he ever saw this stranger. But 
it was a prettily-conceived story. Ciel! I didn’t 
know the fellow had brains enough to weave 
such a romance. Well, I shall sleep none the 
less soundly under his roof. This swamp-air 
makes one drowsy. Thanks,” he called, as 
Bornito twisted the last knot. ‘I hope your 
dreams will not be troubled by the apparition 
of a mysterious stranger.” And then he com- 
menced taking off his coat, humming again the 
light opera which the fisherman had interrupted 
with his strange message. 

That night, Bornito heard, through the sigh- 
ing of the wind, a sound like the creaking of 
hinges. He opened his eyes and looked about, 
but did not stir. In the hammock adjoining, 
Gerton Vanderlich breathed heavily; in the bed 
beyond, the professor slept peacefully ; but the 
hammock hung for De Villenaret was empty, 
and De Villenaret himself was standing before 
the old cypress chest. The lid, thrown back, 
rested against the wall, and the young planter 
was softly turning over garments and coverlets 
which had not been touched since the day of 
Louise Bornito’s death. 

Silent, yet filled with anger, Bornito watched. 
Very deftly and lithely, the slender dark hands 
of De Villenaret moved among the dead woman’s 
possessions. There was an eager tense look on 
the delicate face; and, by the light of a flicker- 
ing flame, the watcher could see that he grasped 
greedily the old book of sacred pictures. 

To Bornito, it seemed a sacrilege. With the 
bound of a panther, he sprang from his ham- 
mock and laid a firm grasp on De Villenaret’s 
shoulder. For an instant, the latter turned 
toward him a white startled face; but, imme- 
diately recovering self-possession, said, and it 
seemed with anger: 

“Que diable! What do you mean ?”’ 


| 
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‘Rather,’ responded Bornito, removing his 
hand and pointing toward the opened chest, 
‘rather, it is I who make the demand of 


“Very easily answered,’’ replied the other, 
dropping the book: ‘I was chill—your swamp- 
air cuts to the bone—and, not wishing to arouse 
you, I sought covering for myself.” 

“One does not. find warmth in a book,’’ said 
Bornito, closing the lid of the chest; ‘and, if 
you were chill, there are blankets against the 
wall yonder.”’ 

“I was surprised to find a book of value 
here,” replied De Villenaret, shrugging his 
shoulders. “As for the blankets, I did not 
see them.” - 

He turned to draw one from a nail near by, 
but the fisherman, quicker in his motion, had 
already dragged down several and thrown them 
across the hammock. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Monsieur de Villenaret, 
if I haveialarmed you,”’ he said, controlling his 
anger: for, to Bornito, a guest was a sacred 
charge; ‘‘ but all-in that chest was my mother’s, 
and—” 

“Ah, bah! it is nothing,” interrupted De 
Villenaret, with another shrug of the shoulders. 
‘‘T shall soon sleep and forget. you.” 

So saying, he climbed into the hammock and 
pulled the covering about him. 

But Bornito could not sleep; he lay watching 
the fire and listening to the sobbing wind. It 
sang him back into the dreariness of that stormy 

night when he had sheltered the three now 
under his roof; and, like a dream, there came 
to him a vision of De Villenaret, creeping with 
stealthy step toward the cypress chest, and 
striving, with his slender hands, to lift softly 
the great lid. He remembered raising his head, 
and ‘he remembered De Villenaret hastening to 
the hearth, where a great fire burned, and 
seating himself there as if for warmth. 

Bornito pondered. The wind whistled and 
the palmetto rattled. Through all, there seemed 
to come to him the sound of those creaking 
hinges, and again and again he turned. his 
opened eyes toward that lid, now jealously closed 
over the possessions of his dead mother. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

And now into Bornito’s life there fell days 
of pain and days of joy. 

The professor, not heeding De Villenaret’s 
frowns and suspicion, made frequent journeys 
to Bornito’s home—sometimes alone, oftener 
accompanied by his niece. 

Bornito always .knew when to expect the 
professor, and, choosing his best boat, would row 
three miles away to: the wharves on the lake- 
shore, and wait till a! tall figure stepped forth 





Monsieur de Villenaret.”’ 





and waved signal. To the fisherman, these 
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waiting moments were filled with torturing 
suspense, and, when he saw beside that tall 
figure the graceful form of Mary Gaillard, his 
heart leaped and all the world grew bright. 

On no other ground could they have met—the 
daughter of wealth and culture, the son of 
poverty and toil—but here, just with God’s fair 
rich acres spread around, all teeming with the 
wonder and the beauty of the Creator's hand, 
and with that inexpressibly touching call of the 
prie-Dieu floating above; as children of nature 
they met—the brown hand and the lily fingers 
turning together the beautiful leaves of the great 
swamp-book. 

And days slipped into weeks that glided on 
till May crowned the Southland with flowers. 

One day, all three had drifted further than 
usual into the depth of the swamp. The bayou 
was no longer navigable, but a bit of high land, 
like an island, lifted itself near the bank—a 
mass of old cypress knees, perhaps, over which 
the mud and alluvial matter of many years, 
accumulating, had formed good ground. Here, 
a brilliant garden of flowers bloomed, a white 
crane flitted over the rich opening, disappearing 


- in the dense woods, and tall sword-cane beat 


around, with a rustle not unlike falling water. 

Professor Gaillard uttered an exclamation of 
delight. 

“You have your portfolio, Mary ?”’ 

For answer, the niece, smiling, lifted the 
broad book. 

‘¢ Fill it—labor industriously,” exclaimed the 
uncle, stepping ashore with great agility. 

Bornito helped Miss Gaillard ashore. 

The professor wandered further up the bank. 

“It is pleasant here—this is a real Persian 
carpet,” Mary exclaimed, throwing off her hat 
and sitting down among the flowers, in a shadow 
cast by dense moss-tangles draping a dead tree. 
‘“‘Do you know what a Persian carpet is like, 
Monsieur Bornito?’’ she asked, while carefully 
laying the cluster he handed between the broad 
leaves of her book. 

“‘Persiah—ah, dat ees one countree hov 
weech I ’ave rhed,”’ replied Bornito, selecting 
several purple blossoms, ‘‘an’ eet ees one coun- 
tree fo’ weech I ’ave not no hadmiration.” 

‘‘And why?” asked Miss Gaillard. 

‘‘Eet ees dat me, I like not a preesone.” 

‘“‘A prison?” repeated Miss Gaillard. 

‘*Yaisse; for een dat lan’ de dames hall, hall, 
leeve een one preesone, an’ wid de veil hon 
de contenance. I loave de win’, an’ de sun, an’ 
hall dees,’’ exclaimed the fisherman, with a sweep 
of the arm, ‘‘an’ I would not put nobodie—non 
—een de preesone.” 




















*<Tt must, indeed, be a sad life,” said Miss 
Gaillard, thoughtfully, as she looked around; 
“this world is so beautiful—I think it never 
seemed as fair to me as in this swamp. I 
was never so near to nature—I never saw 
beauties as I see them now, Monsieur Bornito, 
and it is you who have taught me to see. And, 
besides this enjoyment, even every breath I 
draw, I owe to you. Ah, Monsieur Borxito, 
you made me promise silence; but soon there 
will be many miles between us, and, before I 
go—just this once—let me repeat that I thank 
you for my life, and always when happiness 
comes I will say—’ 

‘An’ ’ow,” interrupted the young man, paus- 
ing as he twisted some lilies together, looking 
down on the sweet uplifted face, with mournful 
tenderness in his dark eyes, ‘‘an’ ’ow, eef you 
hare triste, mademoiselle ?”’ 

A deep flush spread over the soft cheeks, the 
eyes fell, and the whité hands fluttered over the 
blossoms. 

‘‘Do not be hafraid,’’ continued Bornito, sadly, 
‘do not be hafraid. I weel not rhepit—I weel 
but say, dat eef to mademoiselle tristesse 
harreeve, I weel die—die to sev haire. Made- 
moiselle, leeft but to me one rhegard, an’ say: 
‘Leon Bornito, I bhelieve. Leon Bornito, ’ee ees 
thrue.’”’ 

Twice she tried to raise her eyelids, drooping , 
over her burning cheeks—twice, but there were 
tears trembling under the dark lashes. 

“Ah,” said Bornito, ‘“‘eef mademoiselle could 
see, hall my life long I would geef to haire to 
watch an’ to sev an’ to mek eet hall to haire 
beautiful — beautiful; an’ to dhrive de snek 
fhrom haire way, an’ de scorpion w’at steeng, 
an’ leeft de t’orn w’at taire; an’ I would hask 
but dees—but dat she say een haire ’art: ‘’Ee 
ees thrue.’”’ 

His voice was deep with emotion, and the 
words fell soft amid the rustle of the cane. 

Suddenly, like a vision, there stretched before 
the girls eyes a long fair way, bright with 
flowers and sunlight, and sweet with the song 
of the prie-Dieu ; beside her, the tall strong form 
of the fisherman, his deep voice making music 
in her ear, his tender eyes looking forward, with 
hers, into the loveliness of the life before them. 

Dismay, even a dim terror, entered her heart. 
With a sigh, perhaps for what might have been, 
a frown of impatience for what was, and a light 
laugh to cover both, she bent over her work, 
giving careless thanks for his heart-words, and 
saying simply that ‘‘ he was very kind and, true 
—she knew that he was true.” 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED.] 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking or house dress, in fancy 
striped woolen. The underskirt is plain, with 
deep kilt or box plaits on the sides and at the 





back. The overdrapery forms a long pointed 
tunic in front, with straight folds at the back, 
much puffed over the tournure. The bodice is 
pointed in front, with a tiny postillion-back. The 
front of the bodice crosses with revers, and the 
chemisette is of surah to match the deepest 


shade in the material of the gown. Cuffs and 
high standing collar to match. Hat of dark 
straw, faced with velvet to tone with the cos- 
>tume, the outside trimmed with a half-wreath 
of autumn flowers. Fight to ten yards of 
double-fold material, one yard of surah. 
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No. 2. 








No. 2—Is a new model for a gown with polo- 

{naise. It is made in plain tweed or serge of 

2 any. self-color; dark-blue, invisible-green, all 
71 
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the shades of brown and gray, are to be the ; pointed cuffs of velvet. High standing collar 
fashionable colors. The underskirt is plain and § of the same. Six to eight yards of double-fold 
trimmed with three bands of dotted mohair 
braid an inch or two inches in width. The 
polonaise is cut all in one, the back following $ 
the usual side-seams of a bodice: the drapery 
of the skirt being looped in irregular puffs. 
The front is gathered at the waist, under a belt 
of the mohair braid. The collar with the three 
pendants is also of the braid. Cuffs of the same. 
The sleeves are slightly fulled into the armhole. 
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; material will be required, and quarter of a vard 
of velvet for cuffs and collar cut on the pias, 
an extra quantity for belt. 








Hat of felt, trimmed with loops of velvet, inter- 
mixed with loops of the braid which trims the 
gown. Seven to nine yards of double- fold; 
material, twelve yards of mohair braid, will be 
required for this costume. 

No. 3.—Costume of checked woolen, for a girl 
of twelve to fourteen years. The skirt is kilt- 
plaited all around, in very wide and deep 
plaits. The bodice is plaited, back and front, ; 
into a pointed yoke. At the waist, it is confined Ne. 4.—Serge frock, for a girl or boy of four 
by a velvet or leather belt. Coat-sleeves with years. The serge is blue, trimmed with corduroy 
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of a dar von shade. It is plaited back and front,; No. 6.—Suit for a boy of five to six years. 
three box-plaits forming the front; the same} Knickerbocker pants, fulled into a band at the 
for the back. It buttons at the back with a flat } knee, fastening with asmall buckle. Plgited vest 
under the middle plait. The belt is of corduroy. } of striped tennis-flannel, which buttons at the 
back, as seen in illustration. The jacket turns 
back with revers, simply stitched, and finished 
with buttons. The belt and collar fasten with 
oxydized clasps. Buttons to match. 

No. 7.—Blouse-apron, for either girl or boy of 
three to four years. It is made of colored linen, 
and trimmed with colored embroidery. The 
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The collar and cuffs are made of blue yak lace; 
this, however, is only a matter of taste.. Collar : 
and cuffs of white embroidery or Irish crochet- ° 
lace may be used, instead. 

No. 5.—Blouse-suit, for a little boy, made of 
checked woolen with velveteen. The skirt is} 
laid in double box-plaits, with a band of} 
velveteen between each box-plait. The skirt is | 
attached to a petticoat-waist. The blouse is also ' > illustration is sufficient description. Where the 
in box-plaits, back and front. Collar and cuffs ; : colored embroidery cannot be procured, the 
of velveteen. A knot of velvet ribbon ornaments : embroidery may be done in French cotton, in 
the left shoulder. any simple pattern with button-stitch edge. 
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LEAF-BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a leaf- 3 French cottons are fast colors. This border 
border, to be done in colored French working: } done in silk, will serve well for the edge of a 
cotton, either red or blue, or in several tones, § ; flannel dressing-sacque, or a child’s blanket or 
as the fancy may suggest. All ‘the colored } petticoat. 
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CORNER FOR CLOTH. 








_ BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a corner $ or butcher’s-linen. Draw the threads, and work 
in drawn -work, suitable for any small cloth. } the pattern in. cross-stitch with wool, wash- 
The material may be wool-canvas, Java canvas, ) crewel, or wash-silk. 
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‘‘REDFERN’’ JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





a ’ 
i BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement, the half of the 
‘“Redfern’’ Jacket. It consists of six pieces: 
HAtr oF Front. 

Hatr or Sipve-Fronr. 

Har or Back. 

Har or Sr1pe-Back. 

Steeve, Upper anp UNDER Part. 
Pocker. 

The letters show how the pieces join. The 
jacket is made of cloth. Pockets, collar, and 
cufis of velvet. The piece for the double- 
breasted front is cut separate. It is drawn upon 
the front by a continuous line. The edge of the 
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HE jacket is stitched tailor-fashion. = 
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DESIGN FOR CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





i iy The design, which we give in the front of the ; in white or colored cotton. It can also be used 
r number, is to be done in crochet-cotton for a tidy { for cross-stitch, worked on écru Java canvas in 
: er square for a bed-quilt. It may be done either ‘ brown zephyr. 
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INFANT’S HOOD, IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





rows are done; then, without breaking the wool, 
commence at the corner a row of open squares, 
*, one stitch of long-crochet, one chain, miss 
one; repeat * all round the front and back of 
the hood. In the exact centre of the back, put 
two long stitches, with three chain between, into 
one stitch for back of cape. Begin, at the right- 
hand corner of the cape, a row of double-crochet, 
one in each stitch of the squares along the back, 
break off the wool, and begin the next row on 
the right-hand side. Work: nine rows in this 
way, increasing one stitch at the beginning and 
end, and two stitches in the centre, in every 
second row ;*then, from the left-hand corner of 
the cape, work three rows of long-crochet all 
round both cape and front of hood, increasing 
always at the corners and centre of the cape, 
so as to allow it to lie flatly. The ruching round 
the hood is worked in two pieces, and laid along 
the edge of the cape and front of the hood. 
It ought to be wide enough to cover the three 
Three ounces of single Berlin- wool, bone 3 rows of long-crochet at the edge. It is worked 
crochet-hook. Begin with chain of four stitches, in double-crochet. Make a chain of seven 
join in circle for centre of crown; the first few 3 stitches, work back six stitches, turn, *, put hook 
rows should be worked very tightly. into both sides of the first stitch, and wind the 
First row: Put two stitches of double-crochet } wool five times over the hook and first finger of 
into each chain, making ten stitches. pe left hand; draw all the loops through the 
Second row: Two stitches of double-crochet ; stitch on the hook, and finish the stitch to thé 
in one, and one into the next stitch; repeat.;end of the row; turn and work next row in 
Third row: Two stitches in one, one in each } double-crochet, repeat, *, making the loops in 
of two following stitches; repeat. Continue 3 every alternate row to the length required. This 
increasing the stitches in each row in the same ruching ought to be sewed on each side to the 
way, always putting the two stitches into the} hood. Ribbon ought to be run through the 
first of the two-in-one of the preceding row, ; squares of the head and neck, tightening to the 
until eighteen rows are done; then work three; right size, and tied in bows, as seen in illus- 
rows without increasing, to complete the crown. ; tration. A lining of sarsnet and thin flannel, 
Break off the wool, miss twentynine stitches, ; ribbon strings, and a lace cap-front are wanted 
and begin again in the thirtyfirst stitch; work ‘to complete. It looks well in pale-blue, pink, 
to where wool is broken off without increasing, ; or cream-color, with ribbon and strings to match, 
break off wool, and begin as before until nine ‘ and cream lace cap-front. 














CROSS-STITCH BORDER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pretty , table or bureau cover. Work in French cotton 
design in cross-stitch, for a border for towels, } or wash-crewel. 
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SHELL-DECORATION 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Shells are beginning to be used, not only to, the shell, using an entirely different method 
enrich the cabinet of the naturalist as specimens, } from that generally advised for plush-painting ; 
but for decorative purpose, and their graceful ; that is, pile the paint on freely, until it fairly 
forms and delicate tints make them attractive 3 projects from the surface of the fabric, mixing 
receptacles for the beautiful moss which many ; with a trifle of white copal-varnish, to give a 
have gathered in summer rambles on the moun- ; gloss. The spiral curves of the shell can be 
tain or by the seaside. Dried fern and grass, 3 indicated in this way, one being raised a trifle 
bright berries, thistle-pompons, and feathery ; higher than the next, until the cone-like point 
leaves, grouped in these natural shell-baskets, ; is reached. Next, put in the moss with peacock- 
present as pretty a picture as one could wish. ; blue lustra-color, touching up the light parts with 
But this is not the sole purpose of the illustra- ; green-gold, and deepening the shadows with 
tion of shells and grass: it is intended to serve, ; dark dull-green. At the last, a few brilliant 
also, as a design for lustra or bronze painting, ; touches of irid t grass, green metallic in 
and, for such work, it is both unique’ and ; the lightest parts, give a pretty effect. A few 
appropriate. Take a piece of myrtle - green, } forget-me-nots nestling in moss is a quaint fancy, 
Burgundy-red, or gendarme-blue plush or velvet, ; and, when used in decoration of a birthday- 
and sketch upon it this design, either with a chalk 3 souvenir, a pretty addition. 
pencil, or, better yet, white paint. Now paint 
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DESIGN FOR HANGING-BAG. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en- 
tirely new design for a hanhging-bag for boots, 
etc. It can be made of any material or color 
to harmonize with the decoration of the room. 
Our model is of Java canvas, lined with Turkey- 
red. twill and bordered with a,ruching of red 
worsted braid; the same braid is‘ used) for the 


two rosettes which hide the two rings. The 
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embroidery fs done in cross-stitch, with red and 
blue knitting-cotton or crewel: The material is 
cut into four irregular pieces—a large wide one 
for the back, and two others, half the length 
and wider, for the pockets. Each section is 
divided by straight rows of stitching, and a box- 
plait contracts the lower edge of every pocket. 
Two scalloped faps protect the inside from dust. 

















FRENCH SERVIETTE FOR CHESTNUTS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB, 





This is the season for chestnuts, and, as it is 
the fashion for serving them in a serviette, to 
keep them warm, we have furnished this pretty 
design. It may be worked in either red, blue, 
or several shades of chestnut-brown French 
working-cotton, upon a square of fine butcher’s- 
linen. ‘The serviette is tied in the middle with 
cords made of the colored cotton twisted. 
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DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





These designs are to be used at intervals on 
Barnsley linen for a summer bed-spread. These 
and similar designs to be ‘‘ powdered,” as the 
term is used, all over a breadth of linen, the 
widest to be had. The work is done in outline- 3 beautiful bed-spread, either for a large bed or 
stitch, with two or three shades of English wash- ; for a child’s crib. Edge with lace or a knotted 
crewel, in blue or red, as these are the best wash- } cotton fringe. 


ing colors. Some of the sprays are enclosed in a 
circle, others without—to dot in places. Butter- 
flies and dragon-flies here and there, all the 
work in shades of one color. This makes a 
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NOVEL HAND-SCREEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Cut @ piece of cardboard in shape of a leaf, } into a sheath of old-gold galloon, add a few 
cover it with old brocade, oriental embroidery, or ; ; dainty bows in ruby satin ribbon, and attach 
painted gauze, and bind the edges with fancy the small banner to the holder. This makes a 
galloon or ribbon. Introduce a stick or ruler | ‘ graceful addition to the mantel. 277) 
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* have to be sought for—the mere seeking brings pleasure ; 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Some Interest 1N Live.—Marianna-~in the Moated 
Grange was not more dreary than the woman who has no 
interest outside of herself. More than half of our hap- 
piness comes from throwing ourselves into the hopes, 
sorrows, and wants of others; more than half of our 
unkappiness—nay, of our bodily illness—comes from the 
need of some active employment, something to take’us out 
of the region of unrest and vague desire. All good things 


but, to those who sink down supinely and wait for what may 
chance to come, there will come regrets, disappointments, and 
weariness. For the healthy, there is no excuse for the morbid 
dissatisfaction which seems to be the inheritance of most 
wonen of the present day who are above the necessity of 
earning their own living. Let even the sick or the sorrow- 
ful see what can be done for others, or, to take a more 
selfish view of it, let her see what she can do to amuse and 
interest herself. Does she sing? is she a good musician? can 
she draw, or paint, or embroider? Let her do any of these 3 
for her own pleasure if she will, but, best of all, let her do it 
for the pleasure of others; let her cultivate her one or her 
five talents to give a little glimpse of sunshine to those who 
are more sick or more sorrowful than herself. An errand 
to be done for a busy friend, a book read aloud to an 
invalid or to an overworked mother as the piled-up mend- 
ing-basket is being emptied, a song sung in the twilight 
with little brothers or sisters, a visit to a poor neighbor, 
where the pretty bonnet or the new gown will give a touch 
of brightness—all these things will bring their own great 
reward to the giver. 





Fvucus1as.—Such an improvement has taken place in the 
growth of fuchsias, known to dear old country friends as the 
lady’s ear-drop, that the poor little original flower, brought 
from Chili, would not recognize its descendants. All the 
fuchsias grow best in a mixture of vegetable earth—that is, 
thoroughly decayed leaves—or peat, with sandy loam, and, 
though they should never be suffered to become too dry, 
they should never be sodden with water. When fuchsias 
are kept in pots, they should be watered every day, but 
their pots should never stand in saucers. These plants are 
easily raised from cuttings, which should be planted in 
sandy peat, and, if the pot’ are plunged into a hot-bed and 
shaded, the cuttings will strike root, and be ready for trans- 
planting in a month or six weeks. Old plants which have 
flowered can be taken up on the approach of frost and kept 
through the winter in rather dry sand in any cellar which 
does not freeze ; and, when planted out in May in good soil, 
in some moist shady place, they will prove great ornaments 
to the garden. 

To Dry AvutumN Lraves.—These, as soon as gathered, 
should be put in a press, or between the leaves of a book. 
The book should be opened, and the leaves raised. If still 
damp, they should be moved, and pressed till thoroughly 
dry. Then they may be varnished with the light colorless 
varnish used on oil-paintings. If the leaves are not thor- 
oughly dry, they will be likely to curl on application of 
varnisa, and, as soon as the varnish is dry, they may be 
pressed again for a day, to make them smooth or flat. 





Many object to varnish on leaves, as it! gives them an 
unnatural brightness, 
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A Severe Poriticat Economist once declared that non- 
producers should be non-cousumers. This verdict appears 
somewhat hard on the class of people who resemble the 
lilies-of-the-valley, in that ‘‘ they toil not, neither do they 
spin’’; still, unless, like the lilies, they can at least make 
themselves ornamental, there seems no reason whatever 
for their existence. Of all the unproductive classes, the 
most durable speci are the men and women who 
are forever pitying themselves, craving sympathy for their 
morbid woes, and anticipating or inventing troubles, which 
they bewail as loudly as if already at hand. A merry- 
hearted and good-natured drone makes a little amends for 
his indolence by his persistent cheerfulness ; but the people 
who are always spreading their grievances and woes between 
themselves and the sun obscure it in a measure for those 
doomed to live near them, and so become active nuisances 
that ought to be banished to some desert island and forced 
to endure each other’s companionship. 

How To TransFrer PatrerNs.—For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
is easily traced ; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is laid face down upon the article to be stamped, then the 
traced pattern over it in the proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
material. We will send the carbon and transfer paper*to 
anyone whe may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each; thirty cents for two sheets, and six cents for 
postage: postage-stamps will do. 

Fiowers.—Flowers for decoration should never be over- 
crowded ; a huge bouquet composed of all kinds of flowers 





_Inust be ugly. The flowers should be of one color and one 


variety; those with thin green leaves make much the 
prettiest bouquet or bon-pot. If you venture to mix them, 
be careful not to put, side by side, colors which clash. Scar- 
let and pink ruin each other. If the vase or dish is a very 
large one and holds a great many flowers, it isa good plan 
to divide it into thirds or quarters, making each division 
perfectly harmonious in itself, and then blend the whole 
with lines of green or white or soft neutral tints. 

A Nature Must Be Exceprionatty Strona which does 
not require sympathy and encouragement in the carrying 
out of any task which involves self-sacrifice for a noble end. 
‘Where a-weak or vacillating person is concerned, you have 
ouly persistently to impress on him, as Froude says some- 
where, ‘‘that no good which he can do is of any value, 
and, deperid upon it, he will take you at your word.” 

Hatrepressing.—Young girls now generally wear the hair 
combed from the nape of the neck and twisted, the ends 
formed into one or more knots on the top of the head, the 
front In neat curls or turnéd up overa cushion. The more 
natural the coiffure looks, the more fashionable. 

“Cannot Get Atona Wirnovr It.”—The Lockesburg 
(Ark:) Tocsin reiterates the oft-repeated verdict, that 
“*no lady of refinement can get along without ‘ Peterson.’ “ 
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‘Tuere w a Foorish Kinxp or InpsrenpENce that refuses 
help, even when the need for it is not denied, and this may 
be carried to excess j. for sy! ically to decline. generous’ 
aid and gracious eympathy is equally demoralizing as con- 
stangly to seck and accept them. Following such « line, 
it isnot improbable that the day may come when, needing 
both, we will obtain neither. Again, we sometimes will 
not take a favor from those who.are both willing and in 
8 position to offer it, from a mistaken idea that we can 
never make an adequate return. But, if we keep our eyes 
open, opportunity is there to do a kindness, however slight, 
the spirit of which will be appreciated by those to whom 
we are under an obligation, even if the return is not in 
proportion to our debt. Timely aid, judiciously offered and 
wisely acoepted, saves much bodily suffering and mental 
worry, and care should therefore be taken how it is ever 
refused, merely from a mistaken idea of being independent, 
To be toe independent with those we love is a mistake to be 

carefully avoided: for sive ind d is a barrier 
that checks sympathy as effectually as a rugged boulder stops 
the even flow of a limpid stream. To yield a little, taking 
and giving trifling services, not only affords mutual pleasure, 
but serves to draw closer the silken thread of love, the 
tension of which—even with our most intimate ones—is apt 
sometimes to slacken, needing careful watching lest it snap 
entirely. 





A Very Common Favtrt, and yet a very unendurable one, 
among relations, is that habit of interrupting each other, 
in conversation, in a way they would never dream of doing 
with other people, and of trying to set each othor right 
in matters which are not of the slightest consequence, For 
instance: Jane states that something happened on Tuesday 
evening. Now, the incident is interesting, the date of no 
consequence; but Aunt Elizabeth breaks in with: ‘‘ No, 
no: it. was Wednesday, Jane!" Jane, eager to, continue, 
accepts the amendment with a nod; but, before sho can 
go on, sister Mary cries: ‘‘Why, Aunt Elizabeth! it was 
Monday !"’ By the time the discussion is ended, and it has 
been proved, after all, that Friday was really the ovening in 
question, the visitor has lost all interest in the narrative, 
and poor Jane is too vexed and sore to relate it with any 
spirit. 





MAntTLts.—The new mantles, which are now reduced to 2 
visites and capes, are made of very rich materials, when 
they do not match the dress, and are elaborately trimmed 
with lace, fringe, embroidery, and ribbon-bows. Most of 
them have long ends in front, sometimes square and some- 
times gathered together into a point, with a bow at the 
edge. In shape, they are all very tight at the back, and 
the back forms part of the sleeves, pinning the elbows te 
the sides. The cape shape, turned under in front to form 
the dlée¥es, is preferrai when it matches the dress, 

Ovr Witp Firowers.—No home, outside a large city, need 
be without decoration at this season of the year. The 
gorgoous plumes of the golden-rod, the great clusters of 
the purple tronweed with its golden centre, all the dainty 
asters, fern, common grass, are waiting to help brighten 
dingy walls or to make rooms more beautiful for which; 
art may have done so much. How carelessly we pass all ; 
these treasures by in our daily walks: how hungrily some 
poor sick one may long for them, 

Tue Best Recrps Posstsie for making a boy persist in 
being bad is constantly to remind him that he is so, adding 
the information that nobody expects anything else of him. 

“Ir Just SparKLes.”—The Cincinnati (Ohio) Evening 
“Bulletin said of our July omater: “It just sparkles with ; 
bright and i ti ter,” 

ut. XCUI.—16. 








Tnx Columbus (Colorado. County, Texas) Citizen, im 
praising *‘ Peterson’ for August, says: “It is only just, to 
* Peterson,’ to-admif that its columns have intfoduced more 
young Southern writers to notice than any other magazine.”” 





_, NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Life and Times of Jesus: as Related by Thomas Didymus. 
By James Freeman Clarke, Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
Publishers, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—As 
the title indicates, the narrative is supposed to be told by 
the doubting disciple—who, after conviction was fally 
forced on him, became one of the most fervent and diligent 
of the band to which the Master relegated the continuation 
of Hisearthly work. The autobiographical form of the 
book makes Thomas wonderfully living and natural. The 
other characters are portrayed with almost equal force, and 
the course of Jesus’ three years’ ministry is described with 
touching earnestness and true dramatic force. As was to 
be expected from Mr. Clarke's talents and attainments, the 
work is scholarly, bearing the impress of deep study and 
learned research. It possesses, besides, the interest-of a 
romance while preserving the elevated spirit due to the 
subject, and so offers attractive claim to the general reader, 
the student, and the devotionally-minded. 

Which? or, Between Two Women. By Ernest Daudet. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This new novel 
by the popular French author is one of the most absorbing 
and dramatic that he has written. A portion of the scene 
is laid in Paris during the Reign of Terror, so that there is ay 
ample space for incident and thrilling effects, which are 
employed with great skill. The characters are clearly-and 
incisively presented, and the hervine is one of the finest 
feminine creations that Daudet's versatile pen has ever 
produced. The story is one to attract even the most jaded 
novel-reader, yet there is not a page but might. be read 
aloud in the family-circle with interest and profit: 

Drone’s Honey. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
Publishers, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The 
authoress has already acquired a widespread reputation as 
a writer of stories for children—indeed, the series known 
as the ‘Dotty Dimple Tales’ may fairly be ranked among 
American juvenile classics. We believe that the present 
work is her first effort in novel-writing, and it proves- that 
sho has not mistaken her ti She brings to her task 
the ease of a practiced writer and the power of genuine 
talent, and the result is a very original and interesting 
book. 

The Obelisk and Its Voices. By Henry B. Carrington, 71.8.A. 
Publishers: Boston, Lee and Shepard; Philadelphia, J. B. 





| Lippineott Company.—This is a collection of graceful and 


appropriate poems illustrative of the Washington Monu- 
ment. The little pamphlet is issued in the daintiest possible 
manner, and contains two excellent engravings of the 
immortal patriot—one a profile-bust, after the St. Munnin 
crayon, the other copied from Stuart's famous full-length 
portrait. 

The Old Mam’selle’s Secret, From the German of E. Mar- 
lit, By Mrs. A. L. Wister, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company.—‘‘ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret ’” was, we believe, 
the first published of Mrs. Wister'’s excellent translations 
from the German, and is the best of many good Marlitt 
novels, The story is a charming one, and we welcome an 
old friend in a new dress; for, with the large type and 
paper cover, the book can be so comfortably read. 

Thekla: a Story of Viennese Musical Life. By William 
Armetrong. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Company.—This 
is a story of German life, most agreeably told, with a 
charmiug young prima-donna for the hervine. The writer 
seems to have much knowledge of music, is highly appre- 


< clutive of it, and not too technical for the oxlinary reader. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue De Soto ( Mo.) Watchman says: ‘‘ No better family- 
magazine has ever been published than ‘ P .’ Grand- 
mothers and mothers sit by and view the old favorite in the 
hands of grandaughters and daughters, certain that nothing 
will meet their eyes but the purest and most refining 





days, remembering the time when the grave ranttion of 
this truth received anything but a 
from ourselves; only sad experience can teach that fact. 
But the end of effective correction should be to convince 
its subject of the seriousness of its wrong-doing ; and -hasty 








literature.” This is high praise—about the most satis- 
factory, too, that any periodical can receive—and we have 
fully proved that we mean always to merit it. The 
Rochester (N. Y.) Voice of Odd-Fellowship says of ‘‘ Peter- 
son’: “The fashion-plates, patterns, designs, etc., with 
delightful stories, make it a favorite in every household."’ 
We could fill columns each month with the commendatory 
notices we receive from leading journals throughout the 
country ; and a proof of ‘* Peterson’s’’ popularity, even more 
decisive, is the way the subscribers of four decades still 
keep their place on our ever-increasing list. As the 
Frankfort ( Mich.) Times appreciatively asserts: ‘*‘* Peter- 
son’ outshines all the magazines in its collection of brilliant 
stories, poems, fashion-letters, etc.’? Every lady should 
take ‘‘Peterson.”” Terms: two dollars a. year, with great 
inducements for getting up clubs. The present volume, 
from July to December inclusive, sent postage-free for one 
dollar. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

No magazine offers such fine premiums for getting up 
clubs, For example: 

Three copies for $4.50, with the large ergraving, 
** Mother's Darling,” or ‘“‘ Book of Beauty,” for premium. 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
magazine for one year for premium, and either ‘* Mother's 
Darling” or ‘‘ Book of Beauty.” 








THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Tue education which has for its object the training and 
development of youthful intellects occupies constantly the 
attention of some of the greatest thinkers of the day. The 
education, on the careful carrying-out of which depends 
the whole future h or unhappi of men and 
women, is in the hands of persons who often either will 
not, or cannot, give any thought at all to the subject. Yet 
none of the questions which occupy the minds of women— 
for it is primarily a woman’s matter—can rank in import- 
ance with that of the up-bringing of children. To the 
answering of it, it is necessary that the best thought should 
be given. No pains should be spared, no efforts grudged in 
finding out how best to set about the management of the 
little ones; and, when ideas have been shaped and advice 
taken, then comes the practical part of the matter, when a 
woman's nature and capacity are tested to the uttermost. 

For it is of no avail to put off serious discussion of the 
matter by hastily assuming that a mother’s heart is her 
best guide. 80 it should be, if she is able wisely to keep 
in check the quick impulses of that most unmanageable 
member; but a mother’s heart is open to so many appeals 
from babyland that it must be ruled by the bit and bridle 
of a firm mind, or wrong will surely be done. Mothers, 
nurses, and teachers, in common, have to exercise very 
great self-denial and self-restraint, and this as much in the 
direction of indul as in the contrary one of discipline. 
More children, indeed, are spoiled by indiscreet kindness 
than by severity, and perhaps there never would be any 
need for the latter if the little ones had never been used to 
the former. 

‘In correcting children, whatever form the correction 
may take, it is necessary to preserve a calm demeanor. 
Children, of course, cannot believe that it hurts more to pun- § 
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tul idings, loud tones, and cross looks cannot 
achieve this end. The nursery and the children’s study are 
a hard school for those in authority. It is only by exercis- 
ing the utmost patience and self-control that right is done by 
the little inmates. It is, indeed, good that an offense should 
receive instant punishment; for penalties deferred lose 
their effect. Nevertheless, it is wisor, if the temper of the 
teacher or parent is ruffled | by some wpeoreing misdemeanor, 
to pause before p The probability is 
that, if a penalty is imposed in haste, mature setieded 
will prove the words to have been unwisely spoken. Most 
likely they will have to be recalled, or the sentence in part 
canceled, and next time Master Bobby and Baby Alice 
will know that they need not grieve greatly over the 
threatened punishment; they are sure to “get off.’ No 
logician is quicker at drawing inferences than little children 
are, and hasty action is incompatible with firmness. The 
only way to make children respect the authoritative utter- 
ances of their seniors is to exhibit firmness in enforcing 
them. The revoking of an edict in the nursery is a proof 
of incompetency, which is certain to be taken advantage 
of. Therefore it is that we urge the cultivation of calmness 
as a nursery virtue. Without it justice cannot be done, 
and a consciousness of injustice is destructive of that firm- 
ness of intention, without which it is hopeless to try to 
maintain discipline, combined with the happiness of the 
little ones, 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Aax~ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by 
practical housekeeper. 

* CAKES, 

Gingernuts.—Put a quarter of a pound of butter into a 
pound of flour, mix with this an ounce of ground ginger, 
half a pound of raw sugar, and a pinch of carbonate-of-soda, 
Work into a very stiff paste with syrup—about four table- 
spoonfuls—pinch off little pieces, and, having floured your 
hands, roll them into balls, flattening each in the middle 
with your thumb. Place the nuts, with a little space 
between each to allow of their spreading, on a floured 
baking-sheet, and bake in a moderate oven for about a 
quarter of an hour. The above recipe is for plain ginger- 
nuts, To make them richer, use six ounces of butter, and 
place on each a thin and very small piece of orange candied 
peel or a piece of blanched almond. 

Rice Sponge-Cake.—Beat up three eggs for two minutes, 
add the peel of a lemon finely rasped. Boil six ounces of 
loaf-sugar in half a gill of water, and pour it, boiling, on 
to the eggs. Whisk the mixture for twenty minutes or 
until it is very thick. The success of the cake depends 
on this being properly done. Have ready mixed two 
ounces of flour and three ounces of rice-flour, and. stir 
lightly into the batter. Bake in small tins, greased and 
sifted with a mixture of sugar and rice-flour. 

Oake for Children.—Mix well two pounds of flour in one 
pint of warm milk, add a tablespoonful of yeast, let it rise 
about half an hour; then add a quarter of a pound of 
syrup, half a pound of brown sugar, quarter of a pound 
of raisins, stoned and chopped, two ounces of candied peel, 
shred fine, and a quarter of a pound of good fresh beef- 
dripping ; beat the mixture well for a quarter of an hour, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Rice- Buns.—Mix two ounces of ground rice with six 


ish than tobe punished. We look back on our own youthful 3 ounces of flour and one teaspoonful of baking - powder, 
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, in @ saucepan and stirred on a slow fire till quite hot; then 
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rub in an ounce of fresh butter and two ounces of sifted 
sugar. Beat up an egg in a quarter of a pint of milk, with 
a little lemon or any spice-tlavoring. _Have ready small 
patty-pans well greased, half-fill each with the cake-mixture, 
put at once into the oven, aud bake gently for a quarter of 
an hour. 
DESSERTS, 

Mousseline-Pudding.—Four ounces of pounded sugar, four 
ounces of fresh butter, the rind of one lemon and the juice 
of two, with the yolks of ten eggs, to be mixed together 


strain the mixture into a basin, and amalgamate lightly 
with it, as in making a soufflé, the white of the eggs 
whisked into a stiff froth. Pour into a well-buttered mold, 
and steam for twenty minutes. Serve with jam-sauce under 
—apricot or red currant. The water should boil when the 
pudding is put in to steam, but on no account after, 

Sago-Pudding.—Take fruit of almost any kind—apples, 
rhubarb, raspberries, blackberries, etc., etc. ; stew until soft 
with water—or not, as required—and then add sufficient 
small sago to make it thick, and stew till all is a jelly, 
It is particularly nice made with rhubarb, and can be eaten 
hot or cold, turned out of a shape. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Pepper-Sauce.—Cut some green peppers very fine with 
double the quantity of cabbage; to a quart of the cut 
cubbage and peppers add a stick of horseradish, grated, 
a tabl ful of tard-seed, a of whole 
allspice, a dozen cloves, a couple of sprigs of mace, a table- 
spoonful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Boil 
the spice and sugar in three pints of good vinegar, and, 
while hot, pour it over the peppers and cabbage. When 
cold, cover the jars, and keep in « cool dry place. 

Omelet, Soft.—Put in a basin a teaspoonful of water, a 
little salt and pepper, the yolks of six and whites of four 
eggs, and beat the mixture until very light. Have ready, 
in an omelet-pan or small frying-pan, butter very hot ; pour $ 
in the mixture, move the pan constantly over the fire until ; 
the sides commence to harden, then roll it, and turn it out § 
without soiling the dish ; serve hot. 

Melted Butter.—Put a piece of butter half the size of an 
egg into a stewpan; when melted, add half a tablespoonful 
of flour, and stir over the fire a few minutes; add a gill of 
hot water, and stir until boiling ; then add a good pinch of 
salt and the yolk of one egg previously beaten up with a 
tablespoonful of milk, stir it into the butter ; strain it and 
serve. 

How to Cure Soft Corns.—A small piece of sal-ammoniac, 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of spirits-of-wine and the 
same quantity of water. Saturate a small piece of sponge 
or linen rag, and place it between the toes. It must be 
changed twiceaday. This will cause the skin to harden, 
and the corn may be easily extracted. 

Apple -Tart, with Quince.—Prepare the apples as for apple- 
pie, and lay them ina dish. Then stew two quinces, with 
a little water, sugar, and butter, and pour them on the 
apples. Then add a layer of pounded sugar and the rind 3 
of a lemon, grated. Cover with puff-paste, and bake to 
a light-brown, 

Apple - Water.—Slice some apples, put them in a deep pan, 
and pour enough boiling water over them to cover them. 
Place the cover on the pan, and, when cold, strain the 
liquid, sweeten it, and flavor with a little lemon, if agree- § 
able. 

Cranberry -Water.—Pour boiling water upon bruised cran- $ 
berries, let them stand for a few hours, strain off the liquor, 3 
and sweeten to the taste, This forms an agreeable and 3 
refreshing beverage for invalids. - 

Bread-Pudding for Tnfants.—Grate some stale bread into 
i 
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a teacup, pour boiling milk over it, and, when cold, mix 
with the yolk of an egg. Boil it in a cup for a quarter of ; 
an hour, 


For Diarrhea or Cholera,.—Twenty drops of laudanum, 
@ teaspoonful of prepared chalk, one drop of oil-of-pepper- 
mint, in a wineglassful of cold water. 

Incipient ‘Deafness.—Deafness may be partially remedied 
by dropping warm glycerine inte the ears, or syringing 
them with warm soap-and-water. 








HOW WE ARE TO READ. 

Tue Question “‘ How Are We To Reap?”’ is intimately 
linked with the equally wide and important one: ‘‘ What 
are we to read?” They act and re-act upon each other, the 
one is not complete without the other ; for, even when our 
learned men have come to a satisfact as to 
what class of books we are to read, if we want to grow 
wiser and better from our study, it becomes evident at once 
that some method is 'y for bling us to get the 
greatest benefit from our books. This question of ‘‘ What 
are the best books?” is an extremely difficult one, the 
answer necessarily differing according to people and cir- 
cumstances ; in fact, the answer cannot be definite—it must 
ever vary from year to year, almost from day to day, and be 
adapted to the capacity and requirement of each individual, 

Locke’s advice to students—those who are already some- 
what advanced—amounts to this: Reading is nothing more 
than a process of furnishing us with ideas, and sometimes 
facts, which we are bound to ruminate over, in order to 
gain knowledge. We must bind ourselves down to think 
over and carefully review what we have read, and, as far 
as possible, ‘read often but little.” This method, he tells 
us, of gauging the depth and value of the knowledge 
imparted to us by a book will be burdensome only at first ; 
it is a habit easily acquired, and, when we have accustomed 
ourselves to it, gives us a grasp of mind which enables us 
to form an opinion on a subject with facility, rapidity, and 
safety. ‘The motions and views of a mind exercised that 
way,” says Locke, “‘are wonderfully quick; and a man 
used to such sort of reflection sees as much at one glimpse 








¢ as would require a long discourse to lay before another and 


make out in an entire and gradual deduction.’ Our daily 
experience shows us the truth of this, if we only observe 
and reflect. Unfortunately, men work themselves into such 
a feverish condition, that they become mere machines; 
reflection becomes positively painful to many, as solitude 
is maddening. Yet intellectual health without occasional 
solitude is an impossibility. 

Edward Gibbon, a most omuivorous reader, writing on 
the art of reading with advantage, says: ‘‘It is, in fact, 
the nourishment of the mind; for, by reading, we know 
our Creator, His works, ourselves chiefly, and our fellow- 
creatures, But this nourishment is easily converted into 
poison.” To prevent this, we are to “read with method, 
and propose to ourselves. an end to which all our studies 
may point.” 

Roscommon says: ‘‘ Choose a book as you choose a friend,” 
epitomizing a very important theory, In support, we may 
quote D’Israeli: ‘‘A predilection for some great author 
among the vast number which must transiently occupy 
our attention seems to be the happiest preservative for our 
taste. Accustomed to that excellent author whom we have 
chosen for our favorite, we may possibly resemble him in 
this intimacy.”” This constant reperusal and communion 


3 with a great author’s good book, we are told, is the secret 


of the brilliancy of style and soundness of reasoning in 
voluminous writers, who perforce must read many bovks, 
Clarendon was seldom without his Tacitus or Livy ; Lord 
Burleigh preferred Tully’s Offices ; Fénélon was constantly 
occupied with Nomer, Montesquieu with Tacitus, Grotius 
with Lucan. Bourdaloue’s constant companions were 
St. Paul, St. Chrysostom, and Cicero. We all know that 
Carlyle had saturated his mind with Schiller and Goethe, 
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Carlyle himself advises young students to read much, but 
with care; he classes books “like men's souls—some are: 
goats and others sheep. ” Still, “‘any good book, any book 
that is wiser than yourself, will teach you something— 
a@ great many things, indirectly and directly—if your mind 
be open to learn. This old counsel of Johnson's is also 
good and universally applicable: ‘Read the book you do 
honestly feel a wish and curiosity to read.’ The very wish 
and curiosity indicate that. you, then and there, are the 
person likely to get good by it.’’ Thus, within a certain 
limit, we must be our own guides, being content to read 
good books. But then, what are good books? we may 
ask. A question which will either remain unanswered or 
we shall be deafened by loud and angrily -contentious 
voices ; and, even then, the reply is likely enough to be, 
to us, “‘answer answerless.”’ 

Gibbon advocates the formation of a settled plan of read- 
ing; but let us “‘respect method without rendering our- 
selves its slaves.’ Thus he says that, if in reading a book 
new ideas spring up, we should ‘follow their bent, look out 
other books that are necessary for the purpose. So that a 
person reading the history of France, for instance, might 
at the same time be reading those of Italy and England or 
Germany, biographies of great kings and warriors, dipping 
into “Memoirs” and “ Letters,’’ and consulting the essay- 
ists and the theatre; for, he says, “‘the use of reading is 
to aid us in thinking.’’ Gibbon acknowledges that this 
method would be likely to confuse many minds, but con- 
siders that it isthe best method for those who have accus- 
tomed themselves to keep their minds under proper control, 
for in this he entirely agrees with Locke. He makes excep- 
tions, too: ‘*This plan of reading is not applicable to our 
early studies, since the severest method is scarcely sufficient 
to make us conceive objects altogether new. Neither can it 
be adopted by those who read in order to write, and who 
ought to dwell on their subject till they have sounded its 
depths. . . . Theconstitution of the mind differs like 
that of bodies. The same will not suit all. Each 
individual ought to study his own." This very nearly, so 
far as we can see, negatives all that has been previously said, 
and puts out of court all plans and regular methods of 
reading which have been, or can be, proposed. There is 
one piece of advice given by Gibbon, the adoption of which 
would greatly benefit every stndent—that is, his plan of 
digesting his thoughts and opinions upon books and read- 
ings, and reducing them to paper. By these notes and reflec- 
tions we review the book we are reading, and are able to 
ascertain how far we are increasing our knowledge by the 
perusal of each individual book. It is merely an exten- 
sion, the outward manifestation, of the plan of reflection. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Corsets aND Ticut Lacinc.—It has always seemed to 
us to be somewhat of a satire on the work of nature that 
the female form should be thought to require the support of 
a.corset in order to make it graceful. We observe, there- 
fore, with satisfaction, that ladies, and even young ladies, 
are here and there to be found, who have, with equal cour- 
age and good sense, dispensed with this unnecessary article 
of dress. Among the majority who continue to wear it, 
there are also signs, though less pronounced, of the 
same healthy tendency. Tight lacing is viewed with much 
leas favor than formerly. Women, as well as men, are 
coming to see that artificial slenderness is no beauty, and, 
indeed, the sham and unreason apparent in a figure wantonly 
contracted must create in all thinking personsa feeling of 
repugnance which effectually prevents the possibility of 
admiration. Victims of this hurtful practice and grievous 
error in taste are still, however, not uncommon. It is, in 
fact, impossible that this costume can but injure health, for 





what are its effects? By tight lacing, which forces together 
the'elastic ribs and narrows the space within the thorax, 
free action of the lungs is Obviously - rendered impossible ; 

the liver and heart are displaced, and the great bloodvessels 
unnaturally stretched. The unfortunate Worshiper of a 
false ideal loses with free respiration the due effect of the 
most powerful force which aids the heart in driving its blood 
through the body—the force of thoracic suction. Displave- 
ment of the heart, moreover, can only result in palpitation 
or severer cardiac troubles. Thus it comes to pass that 


every organ and tissue is undernourished, digestion is little - 


more than a meaningless term, and healthy life in any part 
of the body is unknown. This may seem to be forcible 
language; but it is, nevertheless, the clothing of “ficts 
which it does not merely envelop, but in many cases fits 
with a strictness not incomparable to the firm embrace of 
the most fashionably strait corset. . 

A New Kinp or Spe.uinc-Bez.—One of the company 
begins ‘by naming the first letter of the alphabet, A; the 
player sitting next to him on the left adds a letter—any 
letter, provided that, though it will form part of a word, it 
sball not itself make a complete word. The third person 
adds another letter, and so the game proceeds until a player 
has been pelled to p a letter which, with those 
that have gone before it, will form a word; whereupon hé 
or she will be promptly called upon to furnish a forfeit or 
fine of some sort. The second letter, B, is then chosen by 
the next player, and the game goes on as before. Let us 
illustrate our description of this amusement. We com- 
mence with A; next player says B. Evidently AB is part 
of a word, but not a word in itself. The third player gives 
U, and the fourth S; he might have said T, but this would 
not have answered his purpose, for it would have made the 
word ABUT, and brought him in fora fine or forfeit. He 
thinks, you see, that, while saving himself, he has cornered 
his next friend; but No. 5 quietly says I, and passes this 
growing word to the next player, who adds to it the lettere 
V, thereby forcing the seventh player, who has no choice, 
to say B, and so, completing a word—the word ABUSIVE— 
to pay the penalty. 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fie. 1.—Watxinc-Dress, or Evectric-Btvue CasHmeERe. 
The underskirt is trimmed with two-inch wide velvet 
ribbon, of a darker shade of blue. It is arranged to 
produce an effect of plaid: the perpendicular stripes are 
put on first, then crossed by five rows of the velvet, one on 
the extreme edge. The overskirt‘opens in front, forming a 
panier on the left side, draped high on the sides, simply at 
the back. The long Louis XIV basque opens over a full 
vest of surah to match. Revers, cuffs, collar of velvet, cut 
on the bias, to match the trimming of the skirt. Bonnet 
of the same velvet, trimmed with standing loops of gros- 
grain and velvet ribbon combined. 

Fic. 1.—Wa.xkino-Costume, or Hetrotrore CameEt’s- 
Hatz. The skirt of this costume has one large box-plait 
down the front, and the sides laid in large kilt-plaits, 
turning toward the back. The back-drapery is slightly 
puffed over the tournure, then falls in straight folds, The 
long pointed bodice is of velvet, of a darker shade. Sleeves 
of the camel’s-hair material ; full, and gathered into cuffs 
of velvet. A fichu mantelet, edged with ball-fringe, is 
made to fit the shoulders, and is plaited into the corsage 
and under the pointed front, the long ends finished by 


tet 





je or ts. Hat of heliotrope felt, faced 
and trimmed with velvet matching the costume; écru 
ostrich-tips. 

Fia. 111.—Watxino-Costume, or Brown PLatpep VELVET 
aNnpD CoacHMAN’s-DeaB Lapy’s-CLotu. The plaided velvet 
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of the skirt is in two shades of brown, made perfectly 
plain, \the complete skirt. The overskirt, of the lighter- 
colored cloth or camel’s-hair, forms a long, fyll aprop-front, 
the back-drapery slightly puffed oyer the. tournure, then 
falls straight to the edge of the skirt. The bodice is 
pointed back and front, Revers, collar, cuffa, pointed belt, 
and throat-piece, all of plain velvet matching exactly the 
darker shade of the skirt. Light-gray felt hat, faced with 
brown velvet, same as on the bodice. Ostrich-tip, with 
standing loops of brown welvet; band and buckle complete 
the trimming. 

Fig. 1v.—VisiTING-Dress, OF BLACK P1N-STRIPED CAMEL’S- 
Harz. The skirt is plain and trimmed with two bands of 
fancy galloon, either plain or beaded with jet. The polo- 
naise opens in front, over a long vest of cardiual-red surah. 
The edge of the polonaise, cuffs, and collar also trimmed 
with the galloon. Small bonnet, of black velvet, trimmed 
with red chrysanthemums and standing loops of black velvet 
ribbon. 


Fic. v.— Wavxina-Dress, oF STRIPED AND Prar } 


Materiat. The underskirt, of the fancy blue-and-red 
striped material, is made perfectly plain, with a fine 
knife-plaited ruffle of the brown showing beneath the 
edge. The overskirt is gathered or laid in fine plaits across 
the front, falls straight and plain. The back corresponds. 
The undervest of the stripe. Short Spanish jacket of the 
brown. Coat-sleeves, with cuffs of stripe. Collar also of 
the stripe; high, and cut on the bias, Hat of blue-gray 
felt, faced with velvet to match and trimmed with standing 
loops of the -striped material, brown velvet ribbon, and 
fancy pins intermixed, 

Fig. vi.—WaALKING- Dress, oF Grar- Bice CasHMERE 
aND Dark-BiveE VELVET OR VELVETEEN. The skirt is 
perfectly plain. The tablier-frcnt has wide revers of velvet 
on both sides, It is very much draped, and plaited high up 
under the tournure. The back-drapery forms a point, and 
is canght up in irregular loopings. The bodice has a 
velvet point back and front, pointed velvet collar, and 
epaulettes. Bonnet of blue-gray straw, trimmed with 
dark-blue velvet. The face of the bonnet is faced with the 
blue velvet, and edged with blue iridescent beads, 

Fig. v11.—Hovse-Dress, OF BLack CasHMERE, trimmed 
with perpendicular rows of black worsted braid. The 
plain skirt has the braid put on in groups of seven rows of 
braid, at equal dist: The d is without trim- 
ming. The front forms a long point, high at the sides, to 
display the underskirt. The back-drapery also forms a 
point on the left side; right side hangs straight. The 
bodice has an inside vest, with revers, aH trimmed with 
rows of braid. Collar and cuffs to match. The pointed 
bodice has side-lappets, trimmed with braid, set on under 
the waist. 

Fig. vitt.—Watkinc-CostumE, OF DaRK-GreEen Crotu, 
with plush stripes, The skirt is plain ; the stripes of plush 
or velvet are put on horizontally in groups. The coat, of 
the same cloth, has revers, plastron, collar, cuffs, and 
border of corduroy to match. Hat of green felt, faced 
with velvet and trimmed with loops of ribbon to match. 

Fic. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, oF GopeLines-BLvE OrTromay. 
The skirt is mounted with wide box-plaits. The tunic is 
gathered and draped on the hips with a sash of wide otto- 
man ribbon. The bodice is full back and front, plaited into 
@ fine point at the waist. ‘ Coat-sleeves with turned-back 
cuffs. 

Fie. x.—Fancy Coms, or Cut Jet, for the hair. These 
combs of jet, or cut steel, and shell, are very much worn. 

Fic. x1.—Hovge-Dress, or Stgipep Camen’s-Harr. The 
skirt is plain. The tunic is draped to form a point on the 
right side. The back-drapery falls in straight folds. Plain 





round waist. A broad sush of soft surah to match is simply 


passed around the waist, the ends pulled through. Velvet 
collar and cufis, 


Fig, x11.—New-Styig Stexve, This sleeve is very full, 
and gathered into the armhole, and then plaited to form 
the deep cuff, which is ornamented with lace, embroidery, 
or fancy braid, 

Fig, xu1—Lawn-Tennis Jacket anv Hart. The jacket 
is made of striped tennie-flannel, over a white flannel skirt. 
Collar, revers, cuffs, and belt of white flannel, The sleeves 
are fulled at the shoulders and into the deep cuffs. Sailor- 
shaped hat, trimmed with wide white worsted braid. 

Fig. x1v.—CaRR1AGE-Dress, oF Moxpore-Ficurep Casu- 
MERE. The front and back drapery both start from the 
edge of the skirt, and the fullness is arranged upon the 
foundation. The side-panels are trimmed with beaded 
galloon, edged with iridescent drops, pear-shape—the same 
ornaments the inside of the panel. Visite-mantle in brown 
corded silk, lined with pink and powdered with tassel-drops 
to harmonize with the beaded bands which ornament the 
fronts, sleeves, and neck. Capote of shirred crepe, edged 
with brown velvet and trimmed with loops of ribbon and 
aigrette to correspond with the wrap. 

Fic. xv.—NeEw Styxe or Dressine THE Harr. The front 
is crepé, with a short fringe laying over the forehead. The 
back forms three bows, standing high. 

Fig. xvi.—Cap on Bonnet, for elderly lady. It is made 
of black French lace, of a light pattern, and quilled upon 
@ foundation interspersed with neuds of picot-edged rib- 
bon: mauve, pale-pink, blue, or light-gray. 

Fic. xvil.—Garpen-Party Dress, oF PLAID AND PLAIN 
furan. The underskirt is of the plaid surah in mixed 
colors, dark-blue being the prevailing tint, The overdress, 
which is a polonaise, is of dark-blue surah or cashmere. It 
is double-breasted on the bodice; the front opens over the 
plaid underskirt, forming a point on one side, and falls in 
straight folds on the opposite side, The back is looped in 
irregular puffs, High standing collar and cuffs of velvet 
to match, Hat of velvet, turban-shape, with high standing 
loops of ribbon, toning with the underskirt, 

Fic. xvi1.—GarpEN-Party Dress, or Licut Coacu- 
MAN’S-DRaB Nun’s-VEILiInG, The skirt is draped from the 
edge, being all in one piece, and the fullness arranged over 
the foundation. The bodice forms a pretty jacket, with 
turned-back lappets, over a vest of golden-brown surah, 
The jacket is held at the waist by a belt of velvet, fastened 
by a buckle, High standing collar of velvet, Cuffs to 
match, Hat, cream-white crepe, muslin, or surah, with 
turned-up brim, trimmed with loops of ribbon, 

GENERAL Remarks.—Very dressy tailor-gowns for the 
seaside and mountains are made of white cloth, flannel, or 
serge, and trinimed with braid—dark-blue, silver, or gilt— 
put on in arabesque designs for the vest, and perhaps a side- 
panel. 

French imported yachting-gowns are made in mousseline de 
laine or albatross, either figured with polka-dots or plaided 
in colors on a white or Suéde-colored ground. They are 
made with blouse-vests and cutaway jackets, with sailor- 
collars, urder which are knotted kerchiefs of foulard silk, 
sailor-fashion. 

The newest sleeves are quite full, plaited perpendicularly 
around the armholes, and gathered or plaited into deep 
cuffe or wristbands. 

House or breakfast jackets, of foulard or China silk, will 
be much worn, Most of these jackets are fastened at the 
throat by a single large fancy button, the jacket opening 
over a finely plaited or gathered vest or chemisette of 
surah in some contrasting color. 

Combs are much worn, narrow and high, of shell, jet, or 
_cut steel. These combs are stuck in amid the high loops of 
hair, sometimes straight, but oftener sideways. 

Steel trimming is again very much in vogue; it is very 
effective on black or steel-gray. 








; In ribbons, picot edges are seon upon all the newest, 
whether satin, velvet, or gauze. 
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OUB PARIS LETTER. 
Rug pes Petits CHAampPs. 

The latest craze in fashion is to have everything in a 
lady’s toilette, and more especially in her out-door costume, 
to match precisely in every respect: the dress, hat, parasol, 
stockings, and even the handkerchief, all being in exactly 
the same shade. This has been carried so far that bonnets 
in dark blue or heliotrope English straw are now shown for 
fall-wear, figured with raised white dots, to be worn with 
the white-spotted foulards in marine-blue and dark-helio- 
trope that have been so much in vogue during the past 
summer. The parasol is usually made from a piece of the 
same material as the dress. Stockings worked with white 
dots in floss-silk are also an adjunct to the toilette. Plaid 
goods are still worn, and particularly in taffetas, the pat- 
terns being in a subdued style; such as white bined with 


properly. Fur is to be a good deal used during the coming 
season, as a trimming for indoor dresses and’ for morning- 
dresses. Bands of skunk or of beaver form elegant-and 
artistic-looking trimmings for morning-dresses in’ white 
lampas or in pale-blue cashmere. The dress should be cut 
Princesse and made with close coat-sleeves under hanging 
medieval ones, cut square at the end and lined with Flor- 
ence silk of the same hue as the dress. The skirt-front 
parts up the centre to show a draped underskirt of the 
material of the dress. Both sets of sleeves and the two 
sides of the dress-front are bordered with bands of fur, 
which extend up ¢ither side of the corsage and encircle the 
neck. A new and very effective trimming for street or 
dinner dresses in dark colors is composed of large pendent 
ar ehages drops—or pampilles, to use their French name— 





dark-brown, for instance, or marine-blue. With these are 


generally worn toques bordered with velvet and with the’ 


crown covered with folds of wide plaid taffetas ribbon, ci éise 
large Gainsborough hats trimmed with the sav ‘tibbon. 

It has been generally remarked that frshion has of late 
taken a decided turn in favor of si*i goods, which have 
been so long out of style, having deen replaced by all the 
delicate and durable forms of woolen material, such as 
cashmere, vigogne, nun’s-veiling, etc. Now all the earlier 
fall-dresseo. are composed of silk; French faille, ordinary 
faille, peau de soie, etc., etc. The lace dresses of the 
year are usually lined with taffetas instead of satin, unless 
the lace is real and the toilette a full-dress one, in which 
case satin is usually employed. Another gratifying change 
is the revival of real laces. Heretofore a lady who 
possessed treasures of point Duchesse or Valenciennes or 
of fine black lace, the real Chantilly, had nothing to do but 
to lock them up in her bureau-drawers. 

Now some of the most elegant toilettes of the season are 
shown, composed of these real and éxquisite laces. The 
black lace dresses are made up over rose-pink or Nile-green 
satin for dinner-dress, and over white or gold-yellow for 
wear at balls or soirées. The first-named style of toilette 
has the sleeves composed of lace without lining, and 
opening up the outside of the arm, the opening being 


caught together with bows of satin ribbon of the same color, 


as the underdress. Black lace shawls enter largely into the 
composition of these dresses, forming sometimes a drapery 
across the front, while in other instances the shawl is put 
on plain and flat, the point touching the hem of the skirt, 
while the spaces at the side are coveréd with lace flounces, 
Sdmetimes the back of the skirt is veiled in black lace 
flounces, while the front is covered with black dotted tulle 
or point d’esprit put on very full. One very elegant dress 
that I have seen in this style had the entire skirt-front 
covered with a superb yard-wide fringe in fine cut-jet beads, 
falling from the waist. Valenciennes lace is used to trim 
dresses in cream-white silk gauze or nun's-veiling. It does 
not form entire dresses, the white laces used for that pur- 
pose being point de Bruges, point d’Argentan, and point 
Duchesse. These lace-toilettes will be a great deal worn 
on full-dress occasions during the comitig winter. 

Some beautiful new fall-materials are already shown. 
One of these is a soft twilled alpaca, very silky and glossy 
of surface, and falling in graceful folds. It comes in all 
the neutral tints, being especially attractive in the various 
shades of gray. Made up with dark-olive or moss-green 
surah vests and cuffs, it forms very lady-like and tasteful 
costumes. A new style of finely-finished light cloth has 
also just been introduced in more brilliant hues than this 
material generally presents, a dark rose-red and a deep 
shade of telegram-blue being the most noticeable. These 
are made up with side-panels elaborately braided or else 
embroidered with beads or with appliqué embroidery in 
wide worsted: braid worked with colored beads. This last 
atyle of trimming is very effective, but is difficult to arrange 








d of cut crystal of the same shade as the dress. In 
avtethyst, emerald, ordark-sapphire, these form a most brill- 
‘jant and effective trimming, set closely together on a foun- 
dation of taffetas or of heavy silk network manufactured 
especially for the purpose. Chinchilla-fur is to be a good deal 
used on gray velvet, with which it forms a charming com- 
bination. In fact, the fashions for the coming season 
announce themselves very attractively. The varieties of 
silk goods, the new inventions for trimmings, and the 
graceful simplicity in the forms of dresses and jackets, all 
of which are t the p i for the future, go to 
show that the feminine division of society will never have 
been better dressed than during the coming winter. 

In the minor elements of feminine toilette, there are as 
yet but few changes to signalize. The vast ‘flower-trimmed 
parasols of tulle or point d’esprit have, for the fall, given 
place to foulard or plaid, taffetas.and to other materials 
better fitted to stand an autumnal shower. Worth has just 
completed, for the Graud Duchess Vladimir of Russia, a 
traveling-cloak in very small-checked black and: white 
vigogne, with skirt and cape edged on the interior with a 
finger-wide scarlet satin ribbon, and bordered on the nae 
with a black satin ribbon of the same width. 

The latest-style waterproofs have stripes formed of a 
group of black and white lines alternating with stripes in 
silver-gray. 





Lucy H. Hoorgr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Costume ror Boy or Turee Years. Kilted 
skirt, of striped navy-blue and white flannel. Double- 
breasted jacket, of navy-blue serge or Jersey-cloth. The 
only trimming is a double row of large pearl buttons. 
The edges of collar, sleeves, etc., are simply stitched. 
Sailor-hat of gray or white felt, bound with blue braid 
and ttimmed with blue ribbon to match. 

Fic. 1.—For Girt or Twetve Years, Summer Secs, 
with velvet yoke, collar, and cuffs. The skirt is kilted, and 
the waist has a blouse-front like a Garibaldi. Lady’s- 
cloth or camel’s-hair will be equally suitable for this style 
of costume. Hat of light-gray felt, trimmed with standing 
loops of ribbon and velvet to match the costume. 

Fre. 111.—ScHoou-Frock ror a Girt or Six YEARS, or 
Brick-Cotorep WooLen, trimmed with fine worsted braid 
one or two shades darker. The skirt is in box-plaits. The 
closely-fitting elongated waist is braided across the front, 
on the collar, and on the edge of the Wide sleeves, The 
sleeves are lined with silk to match the sash, which tics at 
the right side. 

Fie. 1v.—Sarton-Hat, of Roven-anp-Reapy Straw, 
faced with velvet and trimmed with standing loops of 
velvet and gros-grain ribbon, placed on the right side, 

Fic. v.—Tyrou Hat, ror Youne Grau, or Brown Straw, 
faced with brown velvet and trimmed with standing loops 
of striped primrose-yellow and brown ribbon. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS, 









































WALKING-DRESSES. 





























HAT. BONNET. GIBL’S COAT: FRONT AN 
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CUSHION FOR HAIR-PINS. CROCHET EDGING. 
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As published by J. GIB. WINNER. 1736 Columbia Ave.. Philadelphia. 








GUSTAV LANGE. Op. 248, H. III., No. 10. 
Allegro Scherzando. 
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| * DRESS FOR DEEP MOURNING. 
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